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For the Companion. | 


ISMENA. 


We were in the cars going from Washington to 
Baltimore when we first saw Ismena, a bright, 
shabbily-dressed girl, with a wealth of tawny hair | 
and large eyes twinkling through tears. 

We were late in reaching the train, and our 
friends hurried us into the only vacant seat. Vio 
and I were travelling alone; we were accustomed 
to it, and Miss Vio enjoyed it; indeed, her expe- ! 
rience at six years surpassed that of certain rel- 
atives at seventy-six. 

“This is the only seat,” said the child, as my 
cousin Henry placed her on a cushion opposite 
the tearful stranger. For some reason the 
seat would not turnover. With one rapid glance 
at her, I asked as kindly as possible if she 
would be disturbed by our bags, which Cousin 
Henry had piled on the seat by her side. 

She replied, in a somewhat husky voice, “Oh 
no.” 

Vio, with a womanly desire to be her friend, 
presented the stranger with a banana, and ten- 
derly laid her huge doll, Celeste, in her lap. 
Then she asked,— 

“Are you going to Baltimore ?” 

“No, dear; to New York.” 

‘““Ma and Celeste and me are going to Balti- 
more.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Does your papa live in New York ?” 

“No, dear; my papa is dead.” 

“Oh!” said Vio, with a sudden pause; ‘‘then 
he’s in heaven! My pa isn’t in heaven; he’s in 
Washington. He’s an officer, and he goes some- 
where all the time.” 

Again the girl smiled, and Miss Vio felt en- 
couraged to proceed with her catechism. 

“What’s your name? My name is Violet.” 

“And mine is Ismena,” said the girl, with a 
vivid blush. 

“Aint it funny ? My doll’s name is Celeste.” 

“Your name is exceedingly pretty,” I said, 
addressing the girl, quite terrified lest my small 
companion should make some startling speech 
even more personal than her previous ones. 

“Tt was my mother’s,” she said, simply, and 
again the tears filled her eyes. 

Nothing touches the heart of a woman like 
the sight of an orphan; and in a few moments 
Ismena told me her story, with an occasional 
pause for stifled sobs. 

Her mother was not dead, she was an inva- 
lid and poor, they lived in Alexandria, and were 
once wealthy. That was before the war. Her 
father died in the Confederate army. Her home 
had been very pleasant; now all was changed. 
Her mother was alone with her little sister,— 
the youngest was born the very day the father 
died,—and Ismena was on her way to New York 
to find employment with a cousin of her father’s 
who had promised to help her. 

“If you will give me the address of your cous- 
in, I will try and see you when I come to New 
York in the spring,” I said; ‘and I dare say you 
will have a long cheerful story to tellme How 
delightful it will be to send the dear mother a lit- 
tle money, and how the little sisters will rejoice 
when they receive a letter from you.” 

Her face brightened. ‘My Uncle Chester lives 
in New York, and he’s just splendid!” cried Vio. 


“He'll take good care of you, won’t he, mamma ?” | 


“We will send him a note, darling,” I said, 


“and Ismena must not fail to call upon him if she | 


is in trouble, or needs a friend.” 

Taking from my reticule a perfumed note of 
“Regrets,” which I found on my dressing-table 
on leaving the hotel, I tore off the blank side of 
the sheet and wrote: 


“My Dear Cuet: Forgive me; I couldn’t help it, 


and she’s only one more waif for you to look after. | 


She goes to New York a/one to earn money for a wid 
owed mother and two little sisters. I met her on the 
cars, and I like her. She is not commonplace, she is 
not accomplished. 

“I think,—mind you, I only think,—she is worth 
working for and looking after,—a genuine wild rose. 
Do all you can for her and watch the cousin; my 
doubts are many concerning him. The reason why 
like Dr. Fell, I cannot tell. Your loving 


, 
MOLLIE.” 

This note I placed in the envelope already ad- 
dressed to myself, sealed it, erased the previous 
direction, wrote that of my brother distinctly upon 
it and gave it to the stranger, telling her also that 
my brother was a well-known physician, and she 
might present it or send it whenever she pleased. 

At Baltimore we parted, with sincere regret on 
my part and kisses for the lonely girl on Vio's 


We women with baby-daughters of our own 
tremble with dread when a young girl steps out 
unprotected save by her own sweet innocence; we 
hold a kind of mortgage on all such in our hearts, 
and are ready to defend them if trouble comes. 

Any one who has ever tasted the sweets of Bal- 
timore hospitality and felt the kindly warmth of 
Baltimore homes, will understand why our visit 
was prolonged until an imperative “Come” recalled 
us to Washington. 

As we journeyed once more, we thought of our 











former travelling companion, and wondered much 
that the appointed guardian had not mentiened 
her in his letters. Men are careless about things 
which women dwell upon, but Chester was unlike 
most men, and I resolved to write at once after 
| reaching the city. So I wrote; and he replied: 
| “DEAREST MOLLIE: Have just found your wild rose, 
in good season, too; the girl has ‘the chills.’ A man 
came for me yesterday and left your pencil note. 
When I saw the girl I asked her why she had not pre- 
sented it before, and she answered, ‘Because I do not 
care to trouble strangers.” 

“There’s pride for you! The cousin keeps a little 
fancy goods store and lives over it, or under it, or be- 
hind it, with a slack, frowsy wife and three cross ba. 
bies. He says he doesn’t want the girl sick on his hands 
| (the brute), and I find she has worked incessantly ever 

since she came for her board and one dollar fifty cents 
per week. 

“T said something about going to the hospital for a 
few weeks, thinking she would get better care, but the 
look of horror on her face arrested my words. I shall 


confess that her peculiar manner does not impress me 
pleasantly.” 


The winter wore away; spring came, and with 
| it orders to march. The Government required the 
| services of several officers in Nebraska, and it was 
| our fate, or fortune, to move on. 


| Our departure was hurried, of course. Uncle 


. . . | 
| Sam seldom consults the convenience of his sons, 


| and away we went on our Western trip, witha 


| few hurried words of good-by to my brother in | 


| New York. 

“And where is our wild rose?” IT asked, as he 
finished a long, and for him, cloquent plea con- 
cerning Vio and myself remaining with him 
while my husband went out to fight Indians. 

| ‘Where? Why, deep in calculations tor her 








sordid cousin, making all manner of feminine | 
gimcracks for the store windows, minding the | 
babies, posting the books and growing womanly, | 
but not more beautiful.” 

“Take this to her with my love,” I said, hand- 
ing him a roll of paper. “It is only a sketch of 
her home. I went there, you know. The mother 
is a lady, Chet, and it would do you good to hear 
them speak of the girl. I wanted to see her and | 
surprise her, and made them promise to keep my | 
visit a secret; but the orders came, and there was 


only time to drive over and leave them some of | 
Vio’s things and a few trifling presents. There is 
something grand about them, despite the poverty 
which is everywhere apparent.” 

“T dare say, dear. Well, I will try to keep an 
eye on the girl; she puzzles me, I confess. Cold 
and unresponsive as marble.” 

“That is your fault, Chet. 
derstand a woman’s’”—— 

“Come, come, all aboard!” said my husband. 
“No time for compliments concerning masculine 
stupidity. Direct to us at Omaha for the present, 
Chet. Good-by'” 


You men don’t un- 





study her, and help her for your sake, while I must | 


Palace cars obliterate distance, and the journey 
|ended quickly to those who remembered the old- 
time travel across the plains. We had been in 
quarters nearly two weeks before we received let- 
ters from the East, when our mail was welcome 
| indecd. 

We read it together, the major, Vio and myself. 
The child with her curly head under his overflow- 
ing whiskers, and I peeping over his shoulder 
from my perch on a rough low chair, made for 
| me by the garrison carpenter. 
| We always saved Chet’s letters until the last; 
they left us in good-humor and at peace with all 
| mankind. 

“Do run it over quickly,” I said, as we opened 
his at last; ‘I am so impatient to hear something 
about that girl!” 


times before my eyes again rested or ‘Dear Broth- 
er and Sister.” 

We read it through to the end and not one word 
did we find concerning Ismena. 
voking. 

“T might send a telegram for you,” said the 
major. 

“T shall write to Chet at once.” 

“Tt will reach him in a week,” said my hus- 
band. 

“T shall tell him he is very thoughtless.” 

“Which you do not believe.” 

“He knows how anxious I am and all I 
promised her poor mother; you would feel badly 
enough if it were your daughter left alone among 
strangers.” 

“You are right, my love,” said the major, 
dropping his light, mocking tone. “I trust 
heaven will spare her such a fate!” 

“And I dare say Ismena’s father loved her 
just as tenderly as you love Vio.” 

“Poor fellow! I have no doubt of it. We ser- 
vants of U.S. are like him in one respect; we 
are sure to leave our darlings penniless if we go 
down.” 

“Do not talk about it, John; you must not. 
But tell me, like the dear old bear you are, 
what I had better do?” 

“T should say write to the girl yourself.” 

“T do not know her address now.” 

“Enclose your letter to Chet.” 

“And let it repose in his pocket until it is worn 
out.” 

“Tell him to be sure and deliver it; pepper 
your letter as they do the newspapers with ad- 
vertisements,— 


It was very pro- 


** Deliver this at once, at once.” 

‘What an absurd man you are!” 

‘Never mind, you married me after six years’ 
contemplation.” 

I wrote the letter. In just one month an an- 
swer came to my letter, a strange answer, and 
yet it pleased me. It pleased John, also. I saw 
him read it over three times, when he thought I 
was not looking. She wrote: 


“IT can never thank you sufficiently for your kind- 
ness, dear lady. Your letter was like yourself; I 
could not say more. When Dr. Burdette brought it 
to me, I was sitting up watching with my cousin's 
sick child. It is dead now, and I do not wish it back. 

“You ask what I am doing, and I cannot tell; only 
little things, day after day. I am planning something 
which may increase my income for our family; if I 
succeed, you shall hear my work speak for itself. If 
I fail, you will not care to know more. 

“Your brother has been a friend indeed. I have 
seen him frequently of late, as he is my cousin’s 
physician. Your little girl resembles him. 1 often 
think of that dreary day in the cars, when I was so 
tearful and you so tender. I seldom cry now. Tears 
weaken when one has work to do, and I cannot af- 
ford any loss of strength. I sometimes feel tears, 
but do not shed them. 

“Do not let the little girl forget me; I think of her 
so much! and some day I hope youand she will meet 
your grateful friend, IsMENA Brown.” 


What could she be doing ? 
My questions remained unanswered for three 
months, then came a letter from Chet. 


Your wild rose is a climber,” he said, ‘and as fear- 
less as One of your prairie creepers. I received a card 
and request to call at No. 117 —— Street. I called, 
and found my patient, a delicate woman, a victim of 
spinal trouble, and—/Jsmena’s mother. 

“She told me a story I never should have heard from 
the daughter’s lips. Your wild rose is a heroine. I 
forgive her the Virginia drawl, I forgive her the ugly 
garments she has worn, anything save her want of con- 
fidence in myself. 1 begged her to call upon me if she 
required aid. She thanked me. I told her I was ready 
to do anything she would permit for her family. She 
thanked me again. I gave her medicine and books, 
and again I received thanks without one smile. 

**My agent came to me some time since to learn if I 
objected to renting the Street house for ‘a genteel 
school for girls.’ I dislike the word genteel, and said 
so. ‘Who are the parties?" ‘A widow and her daugb- 
ter.’ ‘What security?’ ‘Cash down for one year and 
good references.’ ‘If you are satisfied, I am.’ 

“The widow and daughter you already know. 
was it done? Let the mother tell: 

«Our place was mortgaged, and we could not sell 
readily. It was a small amount but Ismena knew she 
could pay it somehow. After she came here she ob- 
served the rage for embroidery. She understood em- 
broidering, for we old Virginians pride ourselves on 
such work. She made the trimmings for a dress and 
sold them, then orders came in. Her cousin would nét 
permit her to work for herself during business hours, 
and sbe sat up until morning. At last she received an 
order for an entire bridal outfit. 

‘** «T cannot do it here,” she said; “if you will give 
me a room in your house, I will do all that you de- 
sire.’ : 

‘She left her cousin, and spent two months with 
the lady, who is as honorable as she is wealthy. My 
daughter received five hundred dollars for her work; 
she came home, paid the mortgage, sold the place to 
our neighbor who had long desired it, and brought us 
here. 

“ ‘She has pupils in fine needle-work every ~ in 
the week but Monday; that day she reserves for her- 





How 





My husband smiled. He never hurries. Uncle 


self. We have paid our rent for a year, and if my 


Sam educates his sons in a repressed manner; the | daughter is prospered, we shall not want.’ 


bomb-shell may be ready to burst, butexternals 
| do not prove it. 








| “That is the story in brief. I found your wild rose 
| in her studio, a large upper room, and I openly charged 


That letter was turned over four | ber with scorning my aid. She denied it, and intro. 
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her asa saint. I found her dressed simply, and was 
surprised to note the effect of new and well-fitting gar- 
ments. She has a neat figure and marvellous hair and 
eyes, but she is nota handsome woman as yet. 

“She says she will write to you, her first friend, and 
over the door of her studio, or work-room, as she calls 
it, | found a motto wrought in silk,— 

“** Fyiends come when we deserve them.’ 

“*Those were your sister’s parting words to me,’ 
she said, witha blush. Ismena blushes easily. I like 
it in a woman. It is in her the outcome of modest shy- 
hess, not the forced color of the fashionable belle. 

“1 shall watch her henceforth; she shall not evade me 
again. She is my tenant—although she does not know 
it—and agents sometimes neglect their duties. 1 will 
look well after mine.” 


duced me to her sisters, bright girls, who look up to | 


I think Vio and myself were too happy to eat 
our dinner, which was already on the table when 
the letter came. “Our Ismena,” as we called her, 
had blossomed out, and even the child rejoiced in 
her success. 

Two years rolled away before we returned to the 
metropolis. Then, as before, my brother met us 
and claimed us for his own; for John had been 
compelled to go farther West, and he would not 
permit Vio and myself to share his hardships. 

Again with my hand in my brother's, I inquired 
for old friends, and as before, with eager tones, 
“What of Ismena ?” 

“She is well, I believe,” he replied; and imme- 
diately renewed his sport with Vio. 

Ismena came to me at last, when she received 
my card, came as an imposing woman, richly 
dressed, and touched with the unmistakable look 
of prosperity. I was not surprised. She had 
made herself not only attractive but charming; 
and she spoke of her past poverty with the honest 
fearlessness of a genuine soul. 

The mother was dead; she was educating her 
little sisters and herself as well. She had excel- 
lent teachers for them and herself, she was so ig- 
norant, and there was much to learn. Would I 
come and see them? Could I spare a little time 
from my fashionable friends ? 

I became her pupil with the needle and she mine 
in literature. We read together and instructed 
the children; we visited the treasure-houses of my 
native city, and Ismena developed day by day. 
With me, she was free and familiar, with my 
brother, reserved and stately. My brother’s pro- 
fessional friends and the major’s were invariably 
received with kindness but formality. 

One day I found her in the drawing-room closely 
observing a portrait. ‘Do you like it, dear,” I 
asked; “1 find you looking at it frequently of 
late.” 

“It is a face to love,” she said, “and T am al- 
ways wondering where I have seen it.” 

“Perhaps in your dreams, dear. She 





was my 
brother’s wife; they were married but one short 
year when she left him; we loved her very much. 
They met in Europe, where she was travelling 
with her guardian and friends.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the violent 
ringing of the door-bell, and in a few moments 
My dear 
brother had slipped on an icy pavement and was 
brought home His medical 
rallied about him promptly and hung over him 
with devotion. 


our happy home was in contusion. 


insensible. friends 


Ismena was invaluable. ‘Together we watched 
him and hoped or despaired. “The chances are 
about even,” said Dr. Pancoast, as he left us at 





midnight, and my heart sank. 

“There are no chances with Omnipotence,” said 
Ismena; ‘let us work and wait.” 

What a weary waiting it was ! How long the days 
and nights were! Vio was sent away to visit Is- 
mena’s sisters, while she herself remained to com- 
fort and assist me. 

Three long weeks before our patient knew us, 
and as many more before the broken leg could be 
of service to its owner. In all this time no com- 
plaint passed his fips, although his eager inquiries 
for patients betrayed his anxiety. One day the 
children were admitted to his room, and Vio en- 
tered, holding Maud by the hand. 

“Well, my dear little patients,” said Chet, 
cheerily, “I am glad to see your rosy cheeks once 


more; you have neglected me, and T always visited 
you when you were ill.” 

“Sister made me stay away,” said Maud; ‘but 
we said a prayer for you every night.” 

“Only we forgot to ask for your leg to get well 
and not be crooked,” said Vio. 

Her uncle drew down the little plump cheeks 
and kissed her. ‘Thank you both; there is One 
who never forgets, you know.” 

“And if it is very crooked and you limp awful, 
just like old Mr. Gordon, won't you mind ?” 

Poor Vio! she always managed to touch a ten- 
der point with her inquiries. The surgeons found 
it hard to decide whether the handsome Dr. Bur- 
dette would henceforth be numbered among the 
halt or stand erect among men. His gracefulness 
had ever been a source of pride to his sister, and 
to her he turned when the child questioned him. 
Before he could reply, Vio hastened to add salve 
to the wound she had so thoughtlessly probed. 

“Because if you are, Uncle Chet, you needn't 
mind, for Maudie and Gracie and I will take care 
of you and hand your crutches and cane,” 

“Six feet to replace one useless one,”’ said m, 
brother; ‘surely I am blessed whatever fate is 
mine.” 





| twelve years her senior. 


« 


THE YOUTH’S 


and I hurried here at once. I did not send up my | on the bed, with her saucy, laughing face close to | 
card lest it might cause comment and disturb him, | her uncle’s pale one, this irrepressible maiden ex- 


but I must see him, if possible.” 

“Come at once to his room,” I said; “the is anx- 
ious to meet his friends.” 

Ismena was leaving as we entered, and I did not 
detain her. ‘‘He has had his tonic,’ she said, in 
a low tone, ‘and I have sent the children away.” 

My guest looked at her keenly and passed into | 
the sick-room. After some unimportant chat, the 
visitor asked if the nurse who just left was his 
sole attendant, beside Bob, his faithful valet. 

“She is not a nurse,’ Chet hastened to say; 
“she is a friend of Mollie’s. She was transplanted 
from Virginia, and is a most noble young wom- 
an.” | 

“From Virginia, ah? I should like to see her. | 
We have family connections there, doctor, and 
one of my errands to America at this time is to | 
find them.” 

“T must bring her at once!” Texclaimed. ‘You 
have no idea how fond she is of her old home!” 

How long the gentlemen were left alone I can- 
not now remember, for one of those exigencies so 
common to housekeepers arose which taxed my 
powers and held me captive. When at last the 
domestic machinery was in order, and the last 
caller had departed, I seized my friend’s arm and 
hurried with her to my brother’s room. 

“Mr, Durant, let me introduce you to my friend, 
Ismena Brown, of Virginia.” 

Ismena bowed politely, but our guest stood gaz- 
ing at her. ‘Pardon me,” he said. ‘Your name 
is uncommon and somewhat familiar.” 

“Perhaps you knew my mother, sir ?” 

“Her name was” 

“Tsmena, like my own.” 

“And your home ?” 

“In Virginia, sir.” 

“Did your mother ever speak of her relatives, 
Miss Brown ?” 

“But seldom; she was an orphan.” 

“Did she ever chance to mention a young sis- 
ter?” 

“Once only, to remark that Grace, my little sis- 
ter, was very like her.” 

“Might I see the child? Pardon my questions, 
but trust me; my comfort and that of others de- 
pends on your replies. I may be wrong, but your 
friend, the doctor, will testify that I am not inten- 
tionally rude.” 

Ismena bowed and turned tome. ‘Grace is in 
the library ; I will call her up,” I said. 

The girl came quickly, and confronted the 
stranger. 

“It is her very self!" he said. 
they call you ?” 

“Grace Halpine Brown, sir,” was the answer. 

“At last! at last! said the gentleman ; 
“and here in your very house! Why, my dear 
doctor, how blind you have been! How mysteri- 
ous, how fortunate for us all!” 

Chet raised his head from the pillows and looked 
at Ismena wonderingly, while I put my arm about 
her, determined to defend and shield her whatever 
trouble might come. 

“Will you explain, Durant ?” 
very tremulous voice. 

“Explain? Why, doctor, if I dared, 1 should 
shout for joy! You married Grace Halpine, my 
young ward, and_never recognized her namesake ; 
this yoang woman’s mother was her only sister, 
The father objected to 
her marriage with Mr. Brown, and the grandmoth- 
er left all her property to your wife. I was ap- 
pointed her guardian, and I have tried in vain to 
find this sister, as I promised Grace I would.” 

“T remember she thought her dead, and seldom 
spoke of her except to wonder if she should never 
see her again.” 

“I have tried for years to track them, but the 
war baffled me; then I lost all my clues. But tell 
me, how did one so astute fail to see the resem- 
blance, and why did not the name arouse your 











“Child, what do 


old 


asked Chet, in a 


curiosity ?” 

“T never heard my little pet’s full title before, 
said Chet, as he glanced again at Ismena. 
“We were all stupid!” I exclaimed. 
“Except yourself, Mollie,” said Chet. 
your kindness to a stranger 

I put my hand on his lips and turned to my 
friend. 
her m fatherly fashion and invoked blessings on 
her head, while she trembled and blushed. Sud- 
denly a new thought came to me. 

“Tsmena, dear,” I said, “have you known this ? 
Ilave you suspected ?” 


“It was 











“Only a little while,” she said; “a very little 
while. The day after the doctor was hurt. Then 
1 found the story told in a letter written to my 

| mother.’ 
|} “Cruel girl! 
| your kinstolk ?” 


she said, modestly. 

Chet held out his hand to her and T gave her a 
genuine woman's hug before I went after the chil- 
dren. Never was an invalid surrounded with hap- 
pier faces. The children kissed Uncle Chet again 


| right idea; they ‘“‘den up” through the winter, and it 





claimed,— 


the waters one day, coming from Washington, and 
it’s all turned out relatives!” 


| in those days some fearful snowstorms. 








| 
| 
| 





| 


Iler face was a study. Mr. Durant kissed | and the way he carried my cart, slewing and bumping, 


And you did not care to claim | 


and again, because he was “uncle to all three 


| now,” while Mr. Durant trotted about, exclaim- 


While the little volunteer nurses chatted, I was | ing,— 


called away, and found in the stranger waiting for 


“Who would have believed it? Here, in this 


E . : , +» | of the way of danger. 
“TL only questioned their desire to claim me, {= aoe oe 
: 


COMPANION. | 


“Only think! my mamma casted her bread on | 


Kate TaANnNatr Woops. 


+Or 
DESTROYING CONSCIENCE, | 
Nature has placed thee on a changeful tide, | 





To breast its waves, but not without a guide; 

Yet as the needle will forget its aim, 

Jarred by the fury of the electric flame, 

As the true current it will falsely feel 

Warped from its axis by a freight of steel; 

So will thy conscience lose its balanced truth, 

If passion’s lightning fall upon thy youth; 

So the pure effluence quit its sacred hold, 

Girt round too deeply with magnetic gold. | 

O. W. HOLMEs, | 

—_——_or———_—— 


For the Companion. 


OLD NEW-ENGLAND PEDLER TALES. 
Bears and Wolves. 


At best, a tin-pedler’s life in New England is one of 
much exposure and of uncomfortable riding. In my 
young days, when I bad more ambition and was more 
vigorous than I am now, 1 went over my route at all 
seasons of the year—both in summer and winter; but 
of late years I do not do this in the winter. In such a 
climate as ours, the woodchucks and bears have the 


behooves men—old men at least—to imitate their wis- 
dom. 

But from 1830 to 1850, I kept on the road the round 
year. When snow came in November, I put my cart 
on runners. In some respects my winter trade was 
best in the back counties; for at this season the peo- 
ple in these counties were completely isolated, and 
were therefore ready to hail the coming of the pedler 
as the connecting link between them and the outside 
world. Besides my stock of goods, I made it a point 
to carry a good stock of news. At houses where I 
stopped over night, the folks, young and old, with per- 
haps a dozen neighbors, would sit all the evening, 
open-mouthed, or at least open-eared, to bear from me 
about current events in the outside world, that seemed 
so far away from them. 

You may be sure, however, that I had to encounter 
I have wal- 
lowed through snow-drifts four, six, eveh ten feet 
deep! 

One awful night in January, 1834, I lay out in a for- 
est, sheltered only by a thick clump of firs. A dense 
snowstorm had overtaken me on the road, and the 
drift deepened so rapidly that my horse was unable to 
press on against it; so we passed the night in the dark, 
wind-swept woods. It was not until the afternoon of 
the next day that we pushed our way out and reached 
a house. 

In the spring, too, freshets often delayed me, and on 
several occasions put me in no little peril. 

Yet the profits from my winter trade exceeded those 
of the summer. For during the cold season I did quite 
a business, buying furs in the back settlements where 
the boys and men did a great deal of trapping in the 
winter. Forty years ago Maine and northern New 
Hampshire were good trapping-grounds. 

Bears and moose, too, were very common. On these 
winter trips along forest roads, in these frontier regions, 
I had numerous adventures, a few of them rather ex- 
citing ones, with these black and shaggy denizens of 
the Northern woods. 

One day in April—and I believe it was the first day 
of the month—I had a singular adventure on the road 
that skirted the shore of Loon Pond in the town of 
Folsom. I bad pavsed the night at the house of a Mr. 
Cargill, and taking a pretty early start, had set off to 
drive to Millville, a distance of eighteen miies. My 
horse at that time was a curiously marked animal, of 
Arabian blood, very spirited and tough, and rather vic- 
ious. I was forced occasionally ‘“‘not to spare’ the 
whip, for in no other way could I make him understand 
that I was master. Even then he bit me occasionally, 
by way of variety. I called him “Arab” or “Rab.” 

The road was icy that morning. Just as we had 
passed a thick bank of black alders, what should I see 
but a large bear in the swamp near the road. My horse 
saw or smelled the creature sooner than I knew that 
he was there, and stopping short, began to snort and 
to back. 

‘The bear rose on his hind legs and stared in wistful 
surprise. I yelled at him, and the moment he heard 
my voice he dropped to his feet and ambled away. He 
kept beside the road, however, and at length came out 
into it, trotting along in the direction that I was going. 

The instant old Rab saw the bear run, his fright 
seemed to turn to rage. He suddenly caught the bits 
between his teeth, and went after the brute at full 
jump. 

To have saved my life I could not have held him; 


along that icy road, promised its speedy destruction 
and the loss of my stock in trade. I think we went in 
this way for a quarter of a mile, old Rab gaining on the 
bear and snorting like a locomotive! 

At length, seeing an ox-team ahead, the bear turned 
out into a lumber trail. Rab rushed after him, and 
brought the sleigh with a crash against a large stump. 
Both traces broke. I held by the reins, however, and 
managed to stop the furious animal. The men with 
the ox-team hurried to my help, and we soon got the 
cait back into the road, where I patched up my broken 
harness. The bear had successfully taken himself out 


- 

This horse, Rab, was not much like one that I had 
owned before him. She—a shying, timid sorrel mare, 
with mane and tail almost white—was a very gentle, 
kind little creature, but hardly strong enough for my 
purpose. 

Quite late one evening in October, I was driving 
through a long, gloomy stretch of forest and swamp 
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and stopped. I could scarcely get her to move, and 
she trembled in the shafts as if in an ague-fit. Fi- 
nally, by dint of whipping, I managed to get on and 
reached the house. When the settler came out with a 
lantern, we found the mare was covered with perspi- 


| ration, like a profuse dew, all over. The scream of the 


wild beast had frightened her nearly to death. 

Following the little sorrel I had a large white horse, 
that I drove for six years and then lost one night—and 
came near losing my own life at the same time. 

It was either upon the 22d or 23d of December. 
Snow had come. There was a foot or more on the 
ground, and the roads were “mealy” and quite hard 
for a horse to travel. 

At this high latitude December days are very short. 

Before four o’clock the sun is out of sight. That after- 
noon I was driving down through a notch in the moun- 
tains, coming round from New Hampshire into Maine. 
I wished particularly to reach the village of Beech- 
mere, where I had friends and was intending to pass 
Christmas. 
As I have said, the road was bad, and as Thad a 
heavy load, the horse made slow progress. Sunset 
found me still far up in the forests about the notch. It 
was twenty miles yet to Beechmere, and at the rate we 
were going I knew that it would probably take me until 
at least ten o'clock to get there. The weather, too, was 
cold, the sky icy gray; but I consoled myself with 
thoughts of the good time coming, buttoned up my 
“buffalo” coat and settled down to the long ride. 

Dusk bad fallen. As old “Whitey” plodded on, I 
thought I heard a slight noise behind. Looking back, 
I saw a large dog trotting on behind, fifty yards, per- 
haps, in the rear of my sleigh-cart. 

I whistled to him. Even the company of a dog, in 
that lonely and wintry forest, gave me a pleasant sen- 
sation. At first I thought there might be a team fol- 
lowing behind me, or it was some dog that had lost his 
master. 

Looking back from time to time, I could see that the 
animal kept at just about the same distance back from 
my cart. We went on a short distance, when I thought 
I saw another dog with the first one. As nearly as I 
could make out in the twilight, the second animal was 
of the same size as the first, and was about as far be- 
hind the first, as the first was behind the cart. 

They are two dogs, I thought, that have been out 
chasing deer together, and are going home tired with 
their hunt. 

As we jogged onward, I looked back now and then, 
and in a short time I saw that there was a third dog 
coming on behind the second. 

When I saw the third animal a strange sensation 
came over me, followed by a sudden thrill of alarm. I 
knew at once that the three were not dogs, but wolves 
—gray wolves. 

Stopping my horse, I jumped upon the seat and 
shouted out savagely at them. The one nearest stopped 
and responded with a wild bark, and a how] that made 
the dark woods echo. The one next behind came up 
and stopped; then the third. Then another and an- 
other came in sight in the road, all coming on in single 
file, at apparently the same distance, one behind the 
other, till I counted eight. 

I knew then that I had murderous companions to 
deal with; and the only weapons I had were a hatchet, 
a snow-shovel aud my steel-yards. 

Still, I hoped that they might not dare to attack me. 
As soon as I started up, however, they hurried their 
pace also, and as it grew darker, I could see that they 
were getting nearer to my cart. 

How I wished that I might meet a team! But there 
was little passing here; and there were miles and miles 
of bad road ahead, with woods on each side. 

It was of no use to lash my poor horse, he had all he 
could do to go on at the pace he was going. The track 
was so bad that he could not have trotted much, even 
without a load. I feared to put him into a run lest he 
might break down altogether. 

To hear those eight or ten—for by this time it had 
grown so dark I could not count them—wolves snarl- 
ing and snapping behind my load was not pleasant 
music. 

This condition of things lasted for a time, and then 
one of them tried to dash past the cart. I yelled at 
him so sharply, that he fell back; but I saw the glow 
of his sullen green eyes. ‘Two or three then 
abreast of me on the other side, for some moments. 


ran 


My horse, smelling them, was frightened and quick- 
ened his pace, but he could not distance them. I saw, 
now, that their attacking me was only a question of a 
few minutes more; and that if I would save my life 
and that of the horse, I must act at once. 

To gain a little time, I rolled off one of my great 
sacks of paper-rags. It dropped behind. I suppose 
that some of the old rags in it had a pretty strong 
odor. With ugly snarls the wolves leaped upon the 
sack, and I judged by the sounds tore it to shreds, but 
left it and were after me again in less than two minutes 
—more rabid than before. 

Down in the cart, back of my seat, I had twenty doz- 
ens of eggs packed in oats in a large basket. Opening 
the “‘drop,”’ at my back, I hauled up the basket and 
pitched that into the road behind. 

In an instant the wolves were snatching and bolting 
the eggs, shells and all. One or two kept on after us, 
without stopping. 

I knew that the crisis was at hand; and while get- 
ting out the egg-basket, I had decided what to do. 
Snatching out my large jack-knife, I reached over and 
at a few strokes, cut first the hold-back straps, then 
the traces, and giving my horse a sharp blow with the 
whip, sent him on—free. I boped that unimpeded by 
a load, he would be able to get away from the blood- 
thirsty brutes. 

Already the wolves were rushing up, on both sides 
of the cart, yelping and snarling; but before they could 
spring upon me, I raised the drop on its hinges, at my 
back, and managed to slip through it, down into the 
covered body of the cart. 

I was barely inside and had let the drop fall, when 
the hungry brutes were clawing, scratching, snufting 





land. It was very dark, I remember; but about two 


| miles ahead was a settler’s house, where I knew that I 
| could pass the night. 


me an elegant old gentleman who introduced him- | very house, poor Ismena’s own children! Bless my | 
self as the guardian of my brother's dead wife. | heart, I haven't been so happy in years!" 


My numerous wanderings had prevented our 
meeting, and he had just returned from Europe. 


The good old man’s eyes were moist with joyful 
tears, anf Vio’s climax 


restored us all to order | 
“I saw in the paper that the doctor was injured, | through the medium of a merry laugh. Perched | have done, my iittle sorrel faltered a step or two, | keep inside my cart. 


Suddenly, at no great distance out in the swamp on 
my left, there rose in the still air a most terrific scream! 


—by a panther probably—and immediately after I | 


heard a noise in the underbrush! 
Instead of running in fright, as most horses would 


and snarling all about and over the cart; they tore off 
the other sacks of paper-rags, and pulled and worried 
my buffalo-skin. Then after a moment or two, they all 
rushed away after the horse. 

IT peeped out now. On they went down the road, 
yelping and snarling. In a moment or two, I heard 
some blood-curdling squeals, and knew what had hap- 
pened, but Teould do nothing, and judged it safer to 
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With my buffalo coat, horse-blanket and a quantity | 
of old rags, I made myself more comfortable than | 
could have been expected, for so cold a night; and | 
with the drop raised just a crack,1 lay and listened, 
thinking the wolves might return. Far down the road | 
I could hear their yells at times. But they did not 
come back. 

After a long while I fell asleep, for inside the cart I 
was not very cold; and thus, napping and listening, | 
the long night dragged by. 

After it had grown light, I pulled my sleigh out of 
the road, picked up my scattered property, and set off 
on my back track of yesterday, to get help. | 

As it chanced, I had gone only a few rods when 1 | 
met a teamster with four oxen and a sled. This man, | 
after hearing of my adventure, very kindly took my 
cart on bis sled and we moved onward in company. 

About a mile below, we came upon the bones of my 
poor horse beside the road, picked clean, but saw noth. 
ing of the wolves. Later in the day I reached B—, 
and despite my disaster, | passed a very pleasant 
Christmas with my friends. 


ote a 


A HERO'S DEATH, 


Not at the battle front, writ of in story; 
Not on the blazing wreck, steering to glory: 
Not while in martyr-pangs, soul and flesh sever, 
Died he this hero new, hero forever, 
Nv pomp poetic crowned, no forms enchained him, 
No friends applauding watched, no foes arraigned him, 
Death found him there, without grandeur or beauty, =! 
Only an honest man doing his duty. 
Death found and touched with finger in flying; 
Lo! he rose up complete—hero undying. 
DINAH MULOCH CRAIK. 
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For the Companion, 


A COLLEGE STORY. 
Our Practical Joke. 
Boys from the “rural districts” entering our popular 
colleges are often the butt of practical jokes from the 
more advanced studeuts. 

My three friends, **Ed,’’ “Vet” and “Win,” who had 
spent the most of their lives in the backwoods of 
Maine, and there fitted themselves for college, did not 
escape the usual fate of students in this respect. 

Immediately on entering B— as Freshmen in Sep 
tember, they found that certain rustic peculiarities, 
seen in their clothing or shown in their pronuncia 
tion and ways, bad marked them in the eyes of some 
of their fellow-students as subjects for ridicule and 
rough sport generally. 

Especially did the Sophomores, who had entered the 
year before, make it a point to “haze’’ them, all the 
more, because they were well-grown and muscular, and 
had an air of sturdy independence—a thing which no 
Sophomore inv those days forgave in a Freshman. 

The jokes that were put upon them during the fall 
and winter terms, from packages of hay-seed sent to 
their rooms, to ingemously feigned invitations by mail 
from neighboring towns and cities, to lecture on trap- 
ping and spruce-gumming—modes of earning money 
previously practised by them—were constant and very 
irritating. 

‘Two of the Sophomores in particular—one named 
Brown, who was the son of a rich father in Washing- 
ton, a very fastidious, foppish youth, and another 
named Celtmayer, from Hoboken—found constant 
amusement in such jests. No doubt they fancied that 
the fun they made of the country boys set off their 
own metropolitan breeding and wealth. 

Ed and Win bore these jokes without retaliation— 
which was certainly the best way; but Vet could hard 
ly restrain his indignation. It was trying to them ell 
to be reminded of their poverty and mental disadvan 
tages, yet on the whole they were able to keep smiling 
faces, or at least not to let their annoyance appear. 
Nevertheless, they did not lose sight of Messrs. Brown 
and Celtmayer, but waited for an opportunity to bal- 
ance accounts, 

Following the usual custom of the class, one day 
early in April—the day before “tree-day”—the whole 
Sophomore class hired a rack-cart, and with “borns,” 
masks, and in outré costume went to the woods to dig | 
the class tree. This tree was to be transplanted to the | 
college campus. Ed and Vet, feeling a little tired of 
Greek and mathematics, had on that day, taken a walk 
into the country. Coming to a large brook, three or | 
four miles away from town, they followed it and fished 
a while until they came to an old saw- mill. 

The mill stood in a narrow guliy, and was at that 
time unused and going to decay. The dam was washed 
out, and up the sides of the gully and about the old 
structure arank growth of young pines and firs had 
sprung up. 

This thicket almost hid the old mill, and the great 
piles of decaying slabs and saw-logs which lay around 
it, and along the banks of the brook above. These lay 
in large piles, six or eight feet in height, but were al 
ready half hidden in the fast-growing evergreen. | 

As the boys poked about here, Ed saw a mink dart 
in beneath one of the piles. 

By the use of a little backwoods strategy, Vet was 
able to scare the shy little fellow out, while Ed, lying 
concealed behind a stump in front, struck and killed 
it with a pole as it ran for the water. 

A mink-skin was then worth three or four dollars, 
80 the two boys felt very well satisfied with the result 
of their walk. 

As they were returning to town, they passed at a 
distance of half a mile, perhaps, from the old mill, a 
farm-house and barn—a rather dilapidated establish 
ment. On the fence in the yard they saw hanging a 
shaggy, black skin. | 

“Why, it isa bear-skin!” exclaimed Vet. ‘Where 
do you suppose the bear was shot?” 

Ed, too, thought it was a bear’s skin, but on calling | 
and asking the farmer about it, they found that bruin 
never wore it. It was the hide of a very shaggy, black 
little two-year-old bull, which the farmer had that 
morning slaughtered for beef. 

With a hearty laugh that they who had trapped and 
killed over twenty bears, had been at college so long 
that they did not know a bear-skin from a bull’s hide, 
they set off again. 

But they had gone only a few steps when an idea 
occurred to Ed, connected with the Sophomore.tree 
excursion for the following day. He bad been told that 
the Sophomores would probably come along that road 
to get their tree. The idea so amused him that he 

stopped short in the road and laughed; and then be 
told it to Vet, who was equally well pleased with it. 


| and neither their arrival nor their absence occasioned 





THE TH’S 
YOU S 
“Capital!” Vet exclaimed. ‘And we can do it, too!” | 
They immediately went back to the barn and offered 

the farmer to exchange their mink-skin for his little 

black bull’s hide. As the mink-skin was really worth 
more than the hide of the bull, the exchange was soon 
made. 

Then our two Freshmen started for the town with 
their new acquisition, but they soon found it so} 
heavy that they were glad to conceal it in an unoccu.- | 
pied school house, where they thought they could safe 
ly leave it over night. 

It was dark by the time they got back to the college, 


| 


inquiry. During the evening Win was let into the se- | 
cret; and the three together matured a pian which 
only needed for its success a trusty small boy witha 
fish-pole, several lines and a bundle of straw. ‘To secure 
these necessary accessories they were astir at four | 





| o'clock the next morning (Saturday), and had left for 


the old saw-mill before daylight, taking the bull’s 
hide from the school-house as they passed 

Meantime the Sophomores, too, with whom Brown | 
and Celtmayer were leading spirits, had taken an early 


| start. Promptly at sunrise the whole class sallied forth 


in a big hay-rack, and the whole town resounded to 
the noise of their horns. 

This is, or was then, the customary method of cele- 
brating “‘tree-day.”’ .\s the cart was driven slowly 
along the country road, leading out of the village, the 
good people doing their morning chores were as 
tonished and sometimes startled at seeing strange- 
ly grotesque figures dashing past their back doors 
and through their gardens, snatching fruit and 
even biscuits and pies, that had been set in the 
windows or on shelves within casy reach. 


COMPANION. 


They agreed that it must be a bear. Several of the | 


class were despatched after guns; the others station- 
ing themselves, with due regard to safety, where they 
could watch for the bear and see that he did not get 
away unobserved. They determined to hunt the 
beast; but even after the fellows returned with three 
guns, no one, for a long time, ventured down into the 
gully between the log piles. 

All sorts of devices and feints were resorted to, to 
drive out the bear without coming to close quarters 
with the animal. Stones were showered upon the spot 
where he was supposed to be, from the top of the 
gully bank; even brands of fire were thrown. 

But apparently it was a very determined bear. He 


| would not budge from his lurking-place, but no soon. 


er would a “Soph,” more courageous, for the moment, 


| than his fellows, venture up within fifteen or twenty 


yards, than a savage growl would send him to the 
right-about. 

‘Two or three hours were spent in these futile efforts 
to dislodge the animal. Already it was getting towards 
noon, when Brown and his chum made a bold push. 
| With cocked guns they tip toed forward between the 
| log piles, resolved to have a shot at all hazards. 


| Cautious and in reality so scared that their hearts 


almost came into their throats, they worked their way 
in to where they had first seen the animal 

Breathless, now, they strained their eyes for some 
glimpse of its black hide—when, instead, they pres 





ently saw a forked pole 


A COLLEGE STORY. out. 


| on some of these “tree day” crazes, were quite ridicu- 


lous and often outrageous. 

Thus with all manner of mirthful license, the cart 
with its boisterous freight moved on, and drew near 
the “great woods,” that stretched away to the north 
of the large brook where the old mill stood. Just as 
the students reached the woods they saw a small, wiry 
little fellow, with a fish-pole, running across the pas 
ture, from over towards the gully. He bailed them at 
the top of his voice. 

“Hullo! hullo, there! Stop! stop! O misters! mis- 
ters! There’s a great, big, black creetur over here by 
the brook! Come over and hurt him! Come over 
and kill him! I liketer run right on to him! He’s 
big’s a cow !”” 

“You little goose!” says Brown; “ ’twas probably 
nothing but a dog.”’ 

“A dog!” cried the boy, with great indignation. 
“D’ye think I don’t know a dog? I tell ye, ’twas big’s 
a bear. An’ ye might kill him, ef ye’d come with me.” 

The cart stopped, and with hearty appetites for 
sport, Celtmayer, Brown and the whole class followed 
the boy at a run across the pasture and over into the 
gully, through the low pines and old log-piles. 

Among these latter the boy led the way to where 
they were heaped up near each other, enclosing a nar 
row, dark recess in which several poles and small logs 
were tilted up endwise. Here the urchin halted, cau- 
tiously peering about. 

“Tie’s in there somewheres,” said he. “I seen ’im 
in there.” 

Brown threw in some stones; Celtmayer shouted ; 
and others of the crowd made efforts to frighten out 


| the beast. 


At length, hearing no sound, several of the boys 
pushed forward with cudgels in their hands, but had 
no sooner turned a corner towards the farther end of 
the recess, than their ears were saluted by a deep, ugly 
growl; and in beneath the boughs and old logs, they 
caught sight of a large, black animal with prick ears, 


For a moment or two 
The tricks, dodges, and practical jokes perpetrated | the frightened students stared in stupefied amazement. 
| Then there rose a groan—a roar, which at’ length 


ended in one distressed how] of,— 
“Sold! Sold! Sold by some confounded Freshman!’ 
It is said that Brown and Celtmayer were furious. 


beneath the log-pile, in a favorable position for growl 
| ing and manipulating the lines, had beat a rapid re- 
| treat, under cover of the bushes, out to the old mill be- 
| low, in the rear of which “Win” and “Vet” had been 
lying, peeping through the cracks and convulsed with 
laughter—as from this convenient post they witnessed 
the progress of the bunt. 

The story was not long going the rounds of the col 
lege. It was unanimously declared the best practical 
| joke of the whole year. From that time forth, Brown 
and Celtmayer seemed to have conceived considerable 
solid respect for the three backwoods fellows, and, 
later on, the students became very good friends. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
—_—_+o+____ 
A SIGN-BOARD GHOST. 
Inquiry, pushed to its last possibility, has exposed 


many a foolish bugbear, and been the salvation of many 
people’s agitated nerves. 


——"The curious, questioning eye, 
That plucks the heart of every mystery,” 
has its valuable uses when uncomfortable secrets need 
to be known. Dryden says that 


“He who would pry 
Behind the scenes oft sees a counterfeit ;” 





but the opposite was true in the following instance: 

A room in the principal inn of an English country 
town had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
would sleep in it, and it was therefore shut up. 

But it so happened that at an election the inn was 
very full, and there was only the haunted room unoc- 
| cupied. A gentleman’s game-keeper came to the inn, 
| exceedingly fatigued by a long journey, and wanted a 
bed. He was informed that, unless he chose to occupy 


yellow jowls, and what looked like a most capacious | the haunted room, he must seek a bed elsewhere. 


mouth well-stocked with formidable teeth. 


‘“Haunted!” exclaimed he; “stuff and nonsense! 


To say that they beat a rapid retreat to the tune of | I’ll sleep in it. Ghost or demon, I care not.” 


some falsetto shouting, but faintly expresses the celer- 


ity with which not only our two young seions of the 
moneyed aristocracy, but the whole class, got out of 
that gully. Not a man faced about till he was safe up 


| the bank, in the pasture. 


“What'd I tell ye!’ cried the boy. ‘D’ye call that 


,a dog?” 


Accordingly, he very soon took up his quarters in 
the haunted chamber. He had not lain down many 
minutes when the bed shook under him dreadfully. 
He sprang out of bed, struck a light, and made a care. 
ful examination of the room, but could discover noth 
ing. The courageous fellow would not return to bed, 
but remained watching for some time. 


‘ 
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Presently, he saw the bed shake violently. The floor 
was firm. Nothing moved but the bed. Determined, 
if possible, to find out the cause of this bed-quake, he 
looked in the bed, under the bed and near the bed, 
and not seeing anything to account for the shaking, 
he at last pulled it from the wall. Then the “murder 
came out.” 

The sign-board of the inn was fastened to the outer 
wall by a nut and screw, which came through to the 
| back of the bed, and when the wind swung the sign- 
| board to and fro the movement was communicated to 
the bed. 

The game-keeper, delighted at having hunted up the 
ghost, informed the landlond the next morning of the 
real nature of his unearthly visitor, and was handsome- 
ly rewarded for rendering a room, hitherto useless, 
| how quite serviceable. 


+r —- 
THE LOVER OF NATURE, 


For him the Spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold vl blushes like the morn, 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings; 





Meantime my friend Ed, who had been snugly hid 








And still new beauties mect his lonely walk, 
| And loves unfelt att t him. 
Nota breeze flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved. 
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For the Companion, 


BANKERS OF BEGGARLY ORIGIN. 

By William H. Rideing. 

One hundred or more years ago, there was in Frank- 
fort, as in other German cities, a narrow street called 
the Jews’ Lane. The houses were high, with peaked 
gables, dormer windows and projecting upper stories. 
They also were narrow, like the spaces between them 
from side to side 


Space was more precious, indeed, 
than air or sunshine, and as any one looked up from 
below, the sky only seemed to be a streak of blue. 

Nearly every house had a shop below it, a small shop 
with small windows, and in each lomg-bearded, dark- 
complexioned men could be seen showing their wares. 
At every window, as high as the eye could reach, the 
occupants of the houses were visible, and down in the 
street below the crowd pushed and jostled for elbow- 
room. 

Ateach end of the narrow lane were chains which 
were hung across the entrance at nightfall, not to keep 
intruders out, but to keep the occupants in; and it was 
a law that if any one ventured out of Jews’ Lane after 
dark, he should suffer death. On Sundays and holi- 
days the occupants were not allowed to leave the street 
at all, they were locked up, and despised as convicts 
are. 





Having been pillaged and scourged nearly every- 
where, put to stake and treated as outlaws, they were 
at last allowed in Germany to have one small street for 
themselves, because they could not be dispensed with. 
They had money to lend, and somehow, though they 
charged a usurious Interest on their loans, they were 
willing to help distressed merchants when others 
would not or could not. 

One shop had over it the sign of a red shield, and the 
tenant was, like many of his neighbors, a broker and 
money-lender. In some respects his history also had 


: >! been like theirs, he had been cast into the world a 
witb a line in it, thrust 


up into the air, and then 
there was slowly drawn 
up high over the logs, in 
plain sight of the whole 
class, the little black 
bull’s hide, from which 
a bundle of straw fell 


penniless boy, and he had managed to save a comforta- 
ble little fortune for himself. 

His name was Meyer Anselm, and as his business 
increased, he adopted as a surname that of the sign 
over his door, by which he was known and with which 
his success was identified. So he became Meyer An- 
selm Rothschild, vothschild being the German for red 
shield. 

Money in his hands multiplied as by some magician’s 
trick. The landgrave William of Hesse, fleeing before 
| Napoleon, entrusted all his wealth to him, giving him 
the right to invest it; and as money in those times of 
war was worth from twelve to twenty per cent., the 


profits on the loans which he made soon increased his 
fortune to five million doliars, 

Thus, in the dark, sunless lane in Frankfort, with 
the stigma of social and religious ostracism upon it, 
was founded the famous banking-house of the Roth- 
schilds, which from then till now has been a sovereign 
power of finance. 

Meyer Anselm had five sons, and all of these inherit- 
ed the thrifty habits and sound judgment of their 
father. There was no prodigal among them, and all 


| of them applied themselves as diligently as their father 


could have wished to the business of money-getting. 

The Jews’ Lane and even all of Frankfort was much 
too small for their operations. While the eldest re- 
mained in that city, one of the others opened a branch 
house in Vienna, another in Naples, another in Paris 
and another in London, The ban of the despised race 
was lifted from them, and they became the favcred 
guests of diplomats and princes. 

All of them were sagacious, all of them were suc- 
cessful; a father never had sons moie after his own 
heart, but one of them had more than his father’s gen- 
ius and passion for creating and multiplying riches. 

The others were pre-eminent in the cities where they 
established themselves, but he was potent everywhere, 
in every money market, in every cabinet. All ships 
loading in the West with produce and in the East with 
teas and spices were to some extent at his command, 
anda his influence reached wherever capital existed. 

This man, who made the history of the house of the 
red shield a matter of universal history, was the third 
son of Meyer Anselm, and his name was Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild. 

To give a detailed account of his career would be 
but to recall one fortunate investment and profitable 
loan after another. Instead of following this record, 
let the reader look back to the Jews’ Lane and fix the 
picture of it in his mind—the high, overhanging, gloomy 
houses, with the bustling inmates visible at every win- 
dow; the dark, narrow street, with its bars and iron 
chains; the scorn and penalties that were visited upon 
those who lived within these precincts. Here Nathav 
| Rothschild had his origin. 
| Now let us look upon the field of Waterloo, with the 

armies of Wellington and Napoleon gathered upon it. 
| Nathan has become the first banker in the world, and 
| is in close relations with the British Government. He 
| has invested a large part of his fortune in English 
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securities, and his fate depends upon the result of 
the battle. Should the army under Wellington 
prove victorious, then his iillions will be more 
than quadrupled; should Napoleon win, the house 
of the red shicld will be overthrown. 

Until now Nathan has been in London receiving 
news of the movements of the army by means of 
carrier-pigeons, despatched to him, 
messages under their wings, by agents on 
the field. Burning with impatience, he has 
come to see the decisive battle for himself; 
he could not even wait the little time it took 
the doves to wing their way across the chan- 
nel. 

He might as well be in London for all he 
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profit on his transactions; he oud around 
him at magnificent entertainments princes, peers, 
archbishops and bishops. But he never put out 
his hand to help the poor, nor associated himself 
with any benefaction that could have endeared his 
name to the age in which he lived. 

One day, in 1836, a sportsman, walking along 


with cipher ' the high chalk cliffs near Brighton, brought down 













a pigeon which was fly- 
ing inland from the 
channel, and under one 
of its wings was found 
aslip of paper bearing 
the words, **// est mort!” 
—he is dead. 

Who was the magnate 


an announcement could 
be explanatory ? There 
no uncertamty in 
London when the inci- 
dent was heard of in that 
city. A little while be- 
tore Nathan Rothschild 
had gone to Frankfort; 
he was dead. A great 

financier had passed 
away, and there was a 
panic on the Exchange; 
but the people were un- 


was 





BANKERS OF 


BEGGARLY ORIGIN, 


moved, for the brilliant 
genius of this man had 


can see of the battle as the day wears on. The car- | been marred throughout his life by the base and 


nage is hidden by the smoke that hangs over the 
field, 
come to him of what is being done. 


and he frets himself as conflicting reports 
But at sun- 
the superb army of Na- 
poleon, shattered and reduced, is in retreat, and 
the victory England—and the Roth- 


set this veil is blown off; 
belongs to 
Nathan spurs his horse 
there a carri: in waiting to bear 
tend, the nearest point from which he 
London. 
there ; 


and 
him to Os- 


into Brussels, 
ge is 
can reach 
He is maddened with impatience to get 
his purpose now is to arrive in the city be- 
fore the news of the battle becomes public, and to | 
take advantage of the uncertainty in buying more | 
securities while they are low. 

There is no danger in investments of that sort 
now, and he is anxious to put every penny that 
he can command to this use. Ina few hours the 
couriers will be on the road bearing the official de- 
spatches, and his object is to get to the great me- 
tropolis in advance of them. There are no rail- 
ways, no telegraphs, no steamers on the channel; 
each traveller must find his own conveyance. 


The journey to Ostend is quickly made, but 
then the channel has to be crossed, and Nathan's 
heart sinks with despair when he finds that a furi- 
ous gale is blowing, which no vessel will put 
to sea. 


He offers five hundred, a thousand, two thou- 
sand franes for a boat to him 
channel. Two thousand 
sum in the minds of the 


across the | 
tremendous 


carry 

franes is a | 
" ‘ | 

poor fishermen of Os- | 
| 
} 


tend, and one of them cannot resist the tempta- 
tion; he will carry the gentleu no over. 
So, after a perilous voyag Nathan reaches 





London and finds the city in a profound gloom ; 
stagnant, pending the result of the 
war, and there are fears that the country is on the 
eve of national bankruptcy. He says nothing 
about Waterloo, nothing about Ostend ; he appears | 
as dejected as any merchant oz the Exchange,— 
but meanwhile his agents are secretly buying up 
all the securities they can get hold of at a low rate 
of discount, and there are plenty of them for sale, 
for the publie confidence has been shaken. 


business is 


‘Two days afterwards, 
than’'s arrival, 


two days later than Na- 
the official messengers bring tid- 
f Weliington’s victory with his young and | 
untrained soldiers over the splendidly disciplined | 
army of Napoleon, and instantly the securities | 
which have been bought ata large discount ad- 
vance to a prem>:m over their par value. There 
is rejoicing everywhere in Great Britain, and espe- | 
cially in the house of the red shield, which has : 
henefited to the extent of at least five million dol- | 
lars by that day which Nathan spent on the hill 
of Hougoumont. 


Wes 


Nathan was successful in one sense at every 
point of his career. He never made an injudicious 
investment, he never failed to realize a handsome 


| 
schilds! | 
| 
| 


|} ened in two ways. 


| lions. 


withering vice of avarice. 





UP AND DOING. 


Come out, and show your better self, 
Nor lag while others run; 

There's not an hour, or day, but hath 
Something that may be done 

Something, my friend, — you can do, 
f but to earn a crus 

And better that, than sit and mope, 
And be content to rust 
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on +o 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

During the month of June the reduction of the 
| public debt of the United States was larger than 
| it had been during any one month since June, 
1870, when it exceeded twenty millon dollars. 
The reduction in June this year was $18,098,201 43. 
rhis is almost as large a surplus in one month as 
any other Government ever had in a whole year. 

The reduction of our public debt since the close 
of the war has been the wonder of the world. The 


| highest point was touched on the last day of Au- 
| gust, 


1865, when the Government owed the stu- 
pendous sum of twenty-eight hundred and forty- 
five million dollars nearly; or, deducting the 
amount of money in the Treasury, $2,756,431,571- 
43. At that time the interest upon the whole debt 
amounted to more than one hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year. 

Owing to the high rates of interest which then 
prevailed, the Government was paying an average 
of more than six per cent. upon all the debt which 
bore interest; but it must be remembered that on 
nearly five hundred millions of the debt,—the 
greenbacks,—there was no interest. 

Since then the public burdens have been light- 
A great part of the debt has 
been paid, and the rest, not a single bond except- 
“d, has been refunded at a lower rate of interest. 
From the twenty-seven hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions of net debt in 1865, we have come down to 


| fifteen hundred and fifty-one millions, having paid 


off and cancelled, in eighteen years, more than 
twelve hundred million dollars, 

During the same time, as our credit improved, 
we have been able to reduce the interest by re- 
funding,—that is, by borrowing money at a lower 
rate of interest than we were paying, and with the 
proceeds redeeming the bonds which bore the 
higher rate. In this way, every bond which was 
issued during the war has heen paid off, and other 
bonds substituted for those which were to be still 


} a part of the debt. 


The annual interest charge has, by these two 
been cut down from one hundred and 
fifty millions to less than fifty-one and a half mil- 
Thus the burden of the public debt now 
amounts to less annually than a dollar a head of 
the population. Great Britain has a debt which 
calls for an expenditure of nearly five dollars a 
heac for interest. ° 


processes, 


of whose death so brief 


| The last year has been one of the most success- 


ful in our history in the matter of reducing the 
bt. The largest reductions have been in the fol- 
lowing years: In 1867 the reduction was one 
hundred and twenty-eight millions. In 1870 it was 
| one hundred and one millions. In 1881 it was al- 
most exactly, but not quite, one hundred million, 
In 1882 1t was almost one hundred and forty-five 
millions. In the year just expired it was close up- 
on one hundred and thirty-cight millions of dollars, 

We have been able heretofore to reduce the debt 
instantly by the payment of bonds. But the time 
is coming when that cannot be done, for there are 
only three hundred and thirty-six millions of dol- 
lars in bonds which are due. At the rate of re- 
duction during the last year, two hundred and 
seventy-five millions of these bonds will be paid 
by the end of June, 1885, and the rest of them by 
the close of that year, 

After that, there are no more bonds which can 
be obtained by the Treasury, except by buying 
them in the open market, until September, 1891, 
abnost six years from the time when all the bonds 
which can be called will have been called. 

















This circumstance makes the situation extremely 
interesting ; for it will of course not do to keep the 
money which will still flow mto the treasury 
hoarded m the vaults, and so withdrawn from 
Either the taxes must be reduced, or 
the Government must pay a high premium for its 
own bonds 

There ts still another way in which the surplus 
might be disposed of, namely, by investing it in the 
greenbacks, cancelling them, and so paying off the 
debt which does not bear interest. This plan has | 
ragch to recommend it, but it seems likely that | 
the people who have acquired a fonduess*for our 


business 


measure 


tant questions our statesmen can consider, and one 
which they do consider less than any other. 


THE TWO SEAS. 


Two seas, amid the night, 

In the moonshine roll and ee ~ 
Now spread in the silver 

Now sadden, and wail, Bee —_— 
The one has a billowy motion, 
land to land it gleams; 
er is sleep’s wide ocean, 

And its glimmering Waves are dreams; 

The one with murmur and roar 

Bears fleets around coast and islet; 
The other, without a shore, 

Ne’er Knew the track of a pilot. 





—_—_—\—+0o9—_—___——_ 


CHOLERA. 

Cholera, one of the most dreaded of all diseas- 
es, has this summer broken out in an epidemic 
form in Egypt and in China, Unlike some other 
plagues, it has a distinct tendency to spread from 
east to west. This peculiarity makes its appear- 
ance in the East a matter of importance and of 
danger to Europe and to America. | 

Asiatic cholera is a disease very unlike cholera- | 
morbus, or any other malady which, to the ordi- 
nary observer, resembles it in symptoms. It was 
never known in Europe until sometime after the 
beginning of the present century. Formerly it 
was confined to India and Persia 

Its first incursion into Europe was in the year 
1830. It had been raging in Asia for about thir- 
teen years at that time, gradually extending 
toward Europe. 


sar to England, and subsequently crossed the 
ponte and spread from Canada, where it gained 


States. 

Another epidemic began in Bengal in 1841. Its 
spread was slow as before, and it only arrived in | 
Europe in 1847. It ravaged large districts in Ger- 
many, England and France, passed on to Ameri- 
ca, which it reached in 1848, and caused thousands 
of deaths 

The only other great epidemic began in the 
birthplace of cholera, India, in 1865. Owing to 
the much more rapid means of communication, 
its journey was quickly made. Only a year after 
its outbreak the disease had reached New York. 
Although the greatest precautions were taken, it 





visited many parts of the country, but on the 
whole was the least destructive of the three epi- 
demics. 


Scientific men are inclined to ascribe to the out- 
break of cholera a period of twelve years. In one 
of the cyclopedias it was predicted that the 
next visitation would begin between 1877 and 
1879. As a matter of fact, there has been a prev- 
alence of cholera for several years in India. 

Now it appears on the direct line of travel co 
England and America; and while there is room 
for hope that thedreaded pestilence may be driven 
back, the chances are that it will continue on its 
journey until it reaches these countries. It therc- 
fore becomes wise and necessary to consider what 
can be done to stop its ravages. 

It is all in one word. Cholera thrives on dirt. 
It is a disease which filthiness encourages, which 
public and private cleanliness will render less pow- 
erful. Clean districts of a city, and cleanly per- 
sons, are not invariably exempt from it; but in a 
vast majority of cases the low and crowded regions 
of our cities are the fields for its greatest triumphs, 
and the dirty and degraded are its victims. 

These are facts which are perfectly well-known, 
and they point the way to the necessary safe- 
guards against the pest. All cities and towns 
| should make haste to see that their drainage sys- | 





paper money would offer strong objection to this | 





But what to do with the surplus when we can | 
no longer pay off bonds, is one of the most impor- | 
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tems and their methods of removing street dirt 
and offal are improved. 

Owners of houses should inspect their own drains 
to be sure that nothing in the condition of their 
dwellings shall assist the progress of the disease if 
it should, unfortunately, reach our shores. Per- 
sonal cleanliness should be always the rule of 
every.one, old and young, But now there is an 
additional reason for it. Opinion is divided as to 
the way in which cholera is propagated. But it is 
certain that it is propagated from one place to an- 
other, and trom one person to another, Therefore 
it is always wise to adopt the plan which bas been 
adopted in Egypt, that of a “sanitary cordon.” 

This consists in setting a guard around the in- 
fected district, allowing people neither to enter 
nor to leave it, In some cases the penalty. of de- 
parting, thus endangering the people who are 
without the cordon, is instant death. The pickets 
have orders to shoot anybody who tries to escape. 

Such a plan as that is much more easily carried 
out a country like Egypt, where there are few 
roads, than in this country. Here the only prac- 
ticable method is to separate, or isolate, individual 
cases, 

One thing ought to be impressed upon every one ; 
that fear of the disease renders a person more lia- 
ble to become its victim. Avoid it, but do not 
dread it. In its early stages it can usually be con- 
trolled, and the rate of mortality need not be great 
if medical aid is summoned at once. 


a 


HER REGRET. 

Not a few Irishmen, about this time, seem to sympa- 
| thize with ‘Tom Moore's opinion. The Irish poet was 
once complimented by a gentleman on the beauty and 
fertility of Lreland. “Yes,” replied Moore, ‘Ireland 
is the finest country in the world—to live out of.” 

Many a “poor exile of Erin’ is seeking our shores, 
pushed out of his native isle by poverty, misgovern- 
ment and his own imprudence, For an Irishman is as 
imprudent as he is impulsive, and therein differs from 
a Scotchman, who is both prudent and cautious. An 
anecdote brings out the characteristics of both peo- 
ples. 

George the Third's coach was once attacked by the 
mob as his Majesty was going to the House of Lords. 
A gigantic Irishman, who was conspicuous in assisting 
to repel the mob, attracted the King’s attention. 

In a day or two, the Irishman was invited to call at 
the office of Mr. Dundas, a Scotchman, and then Home 
Secretary. Pat went, and the Secretary, having 
praised his loyalty and courage, asked in what way he 
would like to be advanced, as his Majesty desired to 
reward him, Scotchmen, in those days, were favor- 
ites at court. 

“T'll tell you what, mister,”’ answered the imprudent 
Irishman to the King’s Scotch favorite, “‘make a Scotch. 
man of me, and by St. Patrick, there’ll be no fear of 
my getting on.” 

“Make a Scotchman of you, sir!’? exclaimed the in- 


| dignant minister, dumfounded at the palpable hit; 


Entering the latter continent by | a table between them. 
way of Russia, it made its way the following | said, had died the day before, and they had been sta- 


| Paine in his last years. 


“that's impossible, for I can’t give you prudence.” 
Yet Irish impulsiveness and imprudence has made 


| Ireland a delightful place for the tourist who has an 


eye for contrasts and is fond of surprises. While Sir 
Walter Scott was visiting that island, he drew nigh, 
one day, to a gentleman’s country-seat, where there 
was a collection of fine pictures, which, however, was 
not usually shown to strangers. A gentleman, one of 
the party, being acquainted with the owner, volun- 
teered to secure Sir Walter's admission. 

But as they came to the entrance to the estate, the 
visitors were startled by the apparition of two under- 
taker’s men, in voluminous black scarfs. They sat on 
| the highway before the gate, with a whiskey-bottle on 
The master of the house, they 


tioned at the gate to invite all Christian passengers to 
drink :. glass to his repose. 


a foothold in 1832, over a large part of the United | | A card was left for the lady of the house, and short- 


| ly after the party arrived at the neighboring inn, the 


| following note was received from her: 


“Mrs. —— presents her compliments, and regrets 


| that she cannot show the pictures to-day, as Major —— 


died yesterday, which Mrs. the more regrets, as it 
will prevent her having the honor of seeing Sir Walter 
Scott.’ 





“That 1eminds me,” said Scott, laughing at the ‘re- 
gret,’ “of a Scotch woman, who, summing up the mis- 
fortunes of a bud year, said,— 

“*Let me see, sirs: first we lost our wee callant 
[lad], and then Jenny; and then the gude man himself 
died and then the cow died, too, poor huzzy! but to 
be sure, her hide brought me fifteen shillings.’ ” 


—+or- 


BURR’S PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


American literature is especially poor in biographies 
of our famous men, and we are apt t~ neglect the recol- 
lections of their contemporaries, which would make 
them real to us. Now and then an anecdote comes to 
light from a private source which gives life and reality 
to our historical characters. An old woman, for ex- 
ample, died a few years »go, who remembered Thomas 
She describes him as a hard 
drinker, and excessively filthy in his person and habits. 

The farmer with whom he boarded would find him 
by the roadside, covered with mud, and would carry 
him home, bathe and tend him as if he were a child. 
She states that a violent dispute arose soon after his 
death as to whether he had given up his infidel opin- 
ions on his death-bed or not, but that his mind was so 
enfeebled by drinking that his opinion on any subject 
really mattered very little. 

A daughter of Duane, the editor of the Avrora, died 
about fifteen years ago. Her recollections of Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and the other men associated with her 
father were very distinct. She went with her father to 
Richmond during the trial of Burr, and met the pris- 
oner frequently, as he was not kept in prison. 

Her father was there as his most bitter enemy; but 
Burr called on the young girl, brought her flowers and 


| fruit. and wrote her complimentary verses, doubtless 


with some intention of mitigating the acrimony of the 
editor of the Aurora. 
She describes Burr as a “little, cleanly-cut man, fas- 
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tidiously dressed, with a fine, tender, slightly mocking | 
smile,” and averred that she bad never met a man with 
as much magnetic power. 

So great was his influence over her, that she sided 
with bim against her father, and to the day of her death 
declared him to bave been most cruelly misjudged. 
‘The personal magnetism of the “arch deceiver” had 
reached down over her seventy years, and overpow- 
ered common-sense, reason and history. 

iain — 

RICH DUNCES AND POOR SCHOLARS, 

There is one thing worse than ignorance: It is to de- 
spise knowledge. Ignorance may bea misfortune, but 
the man who reviles the knowledge he does not pos- 
sess, shows an ignoble nature. 

Anarticle is going the rounds of the newspapers, | 
entitled ‘Results of Education,” the object of which is 
to show how much better it is to be a rich ignoramus 
than a poor scholar. 

The author selects cases to prove his point. A rich 
Cattle King, who had a year’s schooling, and who still 
thinks William the Conqueror and William the Fourth 
were one and the same person, is worth two millions | 
of dollars, and has three clerks in his employment who 
were college graduates. 

Another man, whose doting parents scrimped and 
slaved to send him to college, and who graduated with 
honors, is now forty years of age, and makes school- 
books for a rich publisher for fifteen dollars a week. 

Imagine a longs .tring of such examples, given to | 
show that he who would thrive in this world must | 
abandon his school, throw aside his books and go into | 
the street to struggle for pennies! 

Every statement in this article may be true, and yet 
the article itself be a falsehood, for nothing lies with 
such force as truth. That is, truth perverted and mis- 
used, can be made to convey an impression completely 
erroneous. 

Now there actually was a college graduate employed 
by a publisher of school-books at a salary something 
like that named above. That is truth. But not the 
whole truth—for the reason why the man worked in 
an inferior position was not because he graduated from 
college, but because his habits were bad. 
occasional drunkard. 








He was an 
In his subordinate position he 
was safer and better off than he had ever been when 
working for himself. 

Colleges do not teach young men how to buy cheap 
and tosell dear. Zducationis that which makes suc- 
It cannot impart the quality of 
mastership, which makes one man go forward and take 
the lead, and the want of which makes it far better 
for most men to follow. 


cess worth having. 


Iu New York there are many of these wealthy, igno- 
rant men, whom unfortunately our youth are advised 
to imitate. Asa class, they are well known to be both 
ridiculous, Testless, and coarse in speech and habits. 
They do not know what to do with themselves or with 
their money, unless it be to go grinding on, adding to 
their preposterous burtheas, 

Some of them try to conquer ennui and to place 
themselves above the position to which their lack of 
education assigns them, by building beautiful palaces, 
or by making art collections, of which they really ap- 
preciate nothing but the cost. Others parade their 
littleness in the harbors of the world, protected by a 
flag to which their lives have added no lustre. 

One of the absurdest, nay, one of the most threat- 
ening and terrible spectacles which our imperfect civ- 
ilization affords, is an ignorant, common, vulgar man, 
with millions of dollars at his command—millions 
which spoil him, corrupt his relations, and blast his 
children! 

<cveiaiineat ~~ nine 
STOPPED. 

There is a line in an old song, “Clack, clack goes the 
mill,” which is not undescriptive of certain smart, 
nervous women, when once their tongues are started. 
One of this class is mentioned in the ‘Recollections” 
of an old Connecticut gentleman, and, also, her en- 
counter with a worthy deacon, in a meeting-house. 

The deacon was, also, the village justice. He looked 
after violators of the statutes of the State of Connecti- 
cut on week days. On Sundays, however, his special 
mission was overseeing mischievous boys and girls, 
whose reverence was not as large as their mirthful- 
ness. 

The worthy man, whose name was Benedict, held 
his judicial office in bigh esteem, but his respect for 
the diaconate was higher still. When, however, he 
was called upon to act in his ‘joint capacity, as deacon 
and justice, then he magnified his office. Woe be*to 
the cu!prit who offended the majesty of Church and 
State, united in the person of John Benedict. 

There was a woman connected with the congrega- 
tion over which the deacon exercised his official author. 
ity, whose tongue, even on ordinary occasions, re- 
minded her friends of the clack of the mill. 

She had one Sabbath seated herself in church, hav- 
ing first deposited her little cross-handled basket, 
which contained her lunch of mince-pie, under the 
seat. In the opening services she devoutly joined, and 
was listening to the sermon with the attention becom. 
ing a church-member, until a small dog entered the 
pew. 

He, creeping softly behind her petticoats, began to 
eat the pie. She, hearing what was going on, gave him 
akick. Out into the broad aisle rushed the yelping 
dog, with the dinner. basket hanging across his neck. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried the excited woman, in a 
shrill voice, heard through the meeting-house. ‘The 
dog’s got my dinner! There! there! I’ve spoken 
aloud in meeting-time! What will Deacon Benedict 
say? Why, I’m talking all the time! There it goe& 
again! What shall I do?” 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted the deacon, from bis 
official seat. 


Her mouth closed with a snap, and she became silent | 


before the magisterial utterance. The deacon then 
looked around over the half-tittering congregation 
with an air of complacency and conscious power that 
said plainly, “You see my authority can tie even her 
tongue!” 

RaMoTH-GILEAD.—-The English peasant is in the 
habit of giving a Bible name to his child. He will open 
the Bible haphazard and take the first name that meets 





his eye, no matter how inappropriate it may be. The | 


fashion often gives rise to funny scenes when the babe 
is presented at church to be christened. The London 
Freeman describes two such humorous events: 


| Set upon the names, and the boys were christened ac- 





A few weeks ago, a couple of agricultural laborers 
presented twins for baptism in a certain parish church. 

**What are their names to be?” asked the clergy- 
man. 

“Cain and Abel,” said the happy father. 

The parson made a wry face; but the parents were 


cordingly. 

Another parson, in a parish not far from the one 
where this occurred, had an equally embarrassing ex- 
perience. When he asked the name of the infant, the 
mother replied, ‘*Ramoth-Gilead.” 

The clergyman was brought to a stand, and did not 
know what to do. ‘‘Is it a boy or a girl?’ he asked in 
an agitated voice. Upon being answered, he went on 
with the ceremony. 

He discovered afterwards that the parents of the 
child, according toa custom of their village, had opened 
a Bible haphazard, and taken the first name that pre- 
sented itself. 

—_——— 7 
NAUTICAL ELOQUENCE, 

A speaker who attempts to use nautical metaphors 
should be thoroughly familiar with the sea and the 
working of aship, or he will strand his speech. A 
clergyman was once supplying a pulpit by the sea- 
side. Thinking to impress the truth more distinctly 
upon the congregation, many of whom were seamen, 
he drew the figure of a ship trying to enter a harbor 
against a head-wind. 





Unfortunately for the success of bis metaphor, he 
knew litle of seamanship. After putting the ship into 
several singular positions, he cried out in a tone in- 
tended to be emphatic,-— 

“What shall we do next?” 

“The Lord only knows,’ exclaimed a disgusted old 
tar, ‘unless you let her drift starn-foremost!” 

That prince of sailor-preachers, Father Taylor, was 
once silenced by a compliment to his eloquence. He 
had depicted the impcnitent sinner, under the figure of 
a storm.tossed ship, with her sails split, and driven by 
the gale towards the rock-bound coast of Cape Ann. 

“Oh, how,” he exclaimed, in tones of despair, ‘shall 
this poor sin-tossed sinner be saved ?” 

Instantly, an old salt in the gallery, who had listened 
with open mouth and straining eyes to the preacher, 
jumped to his feet, and in a voice that would have 
sounded above a hurricane, shouted,— 

“Let him put his helm hard down, and bear away 
for Squam !’ 

— ~o> 
THE DYING ADAMS, 


The famous passage in the last chapter of Ecclesias- 


tes, describing old age and death, is “n example of uni. | 


Almost all intelligent nations have ex- 
pressed these facts in similar imagery. 


versal poetry. 
The use of it 
by one of our Presidents in his last days is quoted in 
the papers as “an illustration of John Adams’ force of 
language and striking figures of speech, but, though 
perhaps unconsciously, he was indebted to Solomon 
for most of his “figures.” 


Just before the venerable ex-President’s death, Dan. 
iel Webster called on him at his home in Quincy, and 
found him reclining on a sofa, breathing with great 
difficulty. 

“Tam glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Webster, “and 
I hope you are getting along pretty well.’ 

“Ah, sir!’ answered Mr. Adams, drawing a long 
breath, ‘quite the contrary. I tind | am a poor tenant, 
occupying a house much shattered by time; it sways 
and trembles with every wind, and has, in fact, gone 
almost to decay; and what is worse, sir, the landiord, 
as near as 1 can findout, don’t intend to make any re- 
pairs.” 

John Adams died on the Fourth of July, 1826, the 
“jubilee” anniversary of our national birthday. Al- 
most the list words of the old Signer of the Deciara- 
tion were, ‘Independence forever!” 





—————~@>—___—_ 
A GENTLEMAN IN OVERALLS, 
He who wrote 


“The honest Jman, tho’ e “er sae poor, 
Is king o° men for a’ that 


would have found inspiration in this incident, told by | 


a correspondent of the Boston Transcript : 


He was a gentleman who wore overalls and carried a 
tin dinner. pail. His clothes were ready made, and 
his boots were not symmetri 4l. He said the long jour- 
ney of five miles each way .o and from his work was 
trying. 

“Why don’t you live in the city?” 

‘Because, sorr,”’—in a rich Milesian brogue,—“‘if I 
lived in the city, IL should have to live in a tenement- 
house. You don’t know the kind of people who live 
there. They’re a bad lot all through, generally. Sights 
go on no woman or child should see. IL want to save 
my wife and children from this, so | moved out here. 
Good-night, sorr!” 

And he left the car at a little cottage, whose inmates 
were sheltered from “corruption,” 
with a chorus of “Here's father!” that showed the 
gentleman with the dinner-pail had not lavished care 
without receiving a return in love. 


“WASP-WAISTED VAMPIRE.” 

The military academy at West Point was formerly 
an object of attack by stump-orators, anxious to excite 
popular prejudice against an institution which in the 
orators’ judgment was aristocratic. There is a story 


| told of a cadet, named Joe Blankster, who silenced a 


stump-orator, in the days of “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too :” 


While Joe was home he went to a political meeting. 
The orator spoke of the tyranny of the Government, 
of the President living in a great white palace and feed. 
ing off of a gold spoon, and of a place called West 
Point where wasp-waisted vampires were educated at 
the expense of the people. 

“I’m one of those ‘wasp-waisted vampires,’’ 
Joe, as he stepped upon the platform. 

Joe’s waist could hardly be spanned with a horse’s 
girth; and when the people saw him they laughed and 
said, ‘If that is a sample, we want more of them.” 


> said 





_ oe 
EGGS. 
Modern civilization is so catholic in its use of al 


sorts of things, that it has made even rotten eggs use 
ful: 


make a business of collecting from grocers and mar 
ket-men the eggs upon whose flavor and fragrance age 
or too tropical weather has wrought sad ravages. 

These are opened and graded. Those hopelessly 
corrupt are sent to tanneries for polishing purposes. 
Those that are merely too emphatic in tone for culina- 
| ry purposes are separated, the whites from the yolks, 
the latter being used by morocco manufacturers, and 
the former—so says unscrupulous report—by confec- 
tioners. 








| at Hudson, ci Yhio. C ARROLL c 


and was greeted | 


There are four firms in Philadelphia, it is said, that 


Mellin’s Food, the only genuine substitute for 
mother’s milk, is recommended by our most prominent 
physicians as the best and safest food for infants. It 
contains no farinaceous matter, which so often produces 
disorders of the stomach. For sale by all druggists. (Adv. 

——- — _———— 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

tifrice for the teeth. Its superiority is a settled fact. 





+> — 
For positive curative effects, one bottle of Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla is worth three of any other name. {Adv. 
—_ +> 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purities polluted blood. Its 
cures are perfect and enduring. 100 doses, $1. (Ade. 





Halford Sauce for steaks, til soups, gravys, &e. 
a 
Halford Sauce makes daintiest dish more delicious. 











Peekskill (N. Y.) ™M ilitary Aengen 
culars, address COL. C.J. WRIGHT, A. M,, I rincipal. 


TFYHE Manual Labor Department of 4/7. ( ‘arroli 
(Lls.) Seminary helps girls to an education. Urea: 2 


OYsS’ FREE SCHOO Everything furnished f 
services. WALES Riggs’ F2 kM, Francisco, Mich, 


BIRDS’ EGGS Fitna aIPartins Gaines, n¥ 


10 LARGE Fancy Adv ertising C ards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 























50 Large Fancy Advertising Conde, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card ¢ Mon: peiier, Vt, 


100 QORAF BOOK PICTURES, 10c.,; 100 Trans 
Ser Pictures, 100.3 20 Gem ( hromos, 200.3 OF the lot 
for 25e, Vame this pape » H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


ARD PRINTERS. Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
yack, no two alike, lec. “ap lWor $l 1000, postfree. 
Wholesale Catalogue je. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


A DELBERT COLUNGE of Western Reserve Uni- 
arsity, Cleveland, O| Preparatory departinent 
UTLER, D.D.. PRESIDENT, 


HOUGHTON SESINABE te You, Lats. 


cord or catalogue address A.G, BENEDICT, Clinton, N.Y. 


WESTERN RESERVE 4@98 con, 0. 


Under direction of Adelbert College, srt leveland, 
N. B. HOBART, M. A., PRINCIPAL. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gyninas- 
‘Term begins Oct.4th. Apply at Jeers res ae Bos- 
. Mass., after Oct. Ist, from lo to 12 A, r cata- 
logues address at any time R.R. RAY MOND. > rin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


With full College & Classical Preparatory Departments. 
Superior advantagesin Music and Art. Steam heating and 
elevator. Address Rev. A.W. COWLEs, D.D..Elmira,N.Y. 


State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


For ladies only. Candidates for admission will be ex- 
amined on Tuesday, Sept. 4th. Tuition and text k 
free to all who intend to teach in Massac oo Ss 
ar to others. Pecuniary aid to needy pu 

Apply to D. B. HAG! it Prinetpat. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
| Fits for any College or Government Acade my. 
ailed by ry of War, Commandant. 
spr ingtie ld ¢ ade t Rifles: U.S. rifled cannon, Non-aspi- 
y college-adinittance receive full preparation for 
ss and Social r re lations. Address the PRESIDENT. 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col 


lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All ag and Col- 
lege studie 1500 students. 
Address J, B. T.MARSH, Se 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


sic, Under College management. 
First-c instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 


Kentucky itary Istitt 


At Farmdale, P. O., Franklin Co. 
Jz Kentucky, 
Six miles from Frankfort. Has the most healthful and 
beautiful location in the State. Lit by gas as well as 
heated by stea 
4 Ses Ws ie 
ar Dosins 
abov e COI 
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full and able College Faculty 
s any opti psn college, 
For a ete., address as 
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r ON ‘ALL 'EN , Supt. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


883. The NEW WALEN soar of the 1884, 


CONSERVITOR? DF MUSIC 


Beautifully Ulustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
| to EF. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq. Boston, Mass. 













The Largest and best appointed Ss sic, Literary and 
Art School, and HOME for young ladies, in the world, 










Send for 
—2 Circular to n 
FOLDING CHAIR WORKS. New Haven. Ct. 


Wot. ACRES ke 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for new 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’E’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES ! re s all the rage to make TIDIES and 


sAMB SREQUINS with frrine and ribbon, 
OUR NEW Boor OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this work, 
with Directions for Making: also, Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, ete. Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00. We take P.O. 
stamps, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss, 


NEW INVENTION ! 

| w Will destroy insects 

| on plants, Endorsed 
by leading florists, 
Mailed for 35c. Four 

= We | for $1.00. Agente 
— Wanted. faite Sy 
My Write us tor circular. 
- IVES & €O., 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidne 
home use, packages to mi sel toe lett by mail, eae 
and two Se, stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid, 
uposed of Sarsaparill, of Man, Juniper, Winter- 

Dandelion, &e. Prepared at N. BE. Botanic De- 
» Washington Street, Boston, 


=< : : : 










































In The “DeviP s “Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTA 
And Movse River ‘Coun 







— Forks, Dt, 


Sectional Map and full particulars 
FREE, Address H, C, DAVIS, 
Ass’t Gen'l Pass. Agt..St.Paul, Minn. 
and Manitoba R.R..St. Paul, Minn, 


Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, { Revolvers, 
GIN care $15 SHOT-GUN 
it greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 
Ihr Catalogue, 1882-83, 


_P.POW ELL &SON,238 Main Street, CINC INNATT, Q 


Baby’ s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 









| Children bloom, but die in teething; 


Warning take fr is and mothers. 

Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Vieto 
Children nine all had Casto : 

No sleepless nights, by babies be Awling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning, 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of sporting goods ever Jatt awn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Arche ry, Crie ket, Foot-l . Fishing, Boating, 
Gym sium and Firemen’s Goods, mae be the latest nov- 
elties 9 pages. — ustrations, on fine tinted 
paper, Pr oy mail, 

PECK & SNY DER, 1 26 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Underwear, be ees te’ Furnishing Gooda, 
Infante’, nal ita, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and * Sor P ING GU ys * free on “ ation, 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th « Market St., Philada. 
aw . 


CF say where you this Advertisem 
































, | THE PATENT SOLID LEATHER 


DECORATIVE 


NAILS AND BUTTONS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 
For UpOetery Wall Decora- Wess 
tions, and all kinds of 
work, Endorsed by the 
. and for 
. Send for ore and 
AN SOLID LEATILER 
Mention this paper. 













pr ri RIC 
BUTTON CO., Providence, R. I. 


“BASE BALL GOODS, — 


Spalding’s League Ball is 
the only official ball, adopted 
by the National gue and 
Northwestern League and 
College Association, Price 
$15 per dozen: sample ball 
mailed upon receipt of $1.50 
| me genuine without our 
| trade-mark on each ball, and 
| on label around the box, 
| Send stamp for price-list of 
} Base Balls, +~ oo a 

laneous Base Be 
| A. Ge SPAL DING 4 BRC S., 108 Madison St., Chicago. 














TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
Reader, can you believe that the Creator afflicts one- 
third of mankind with a dise ase for which there is no 
remedy? Dr. R.V. Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery” 
has cured hundreds of eases of ¢ shaadi) LS and men 
are living to-day—healthy robust men—whom physicians 
pronounced ine ‘urable, be use one lung was almost gone, 
Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on © onsump- 
tion and Kindred Affec Sonn Address WORLD’s Dis- 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. 


























but it is durable. 
we feel safe in saving that the 
Swiss watches costing $10.00, 


re 








ably surprised. 
receive any such 


as I should hke. 


C@ASED BACK OF WATCH. 


Perry Mason & Co,: 


Gents—On the fourth of July, 1881, I received from you a Waterbury, Watch, LT take this opportunity to let y 
snot varied five minutes in three months, and has given entire 


know that it keeps splendid time, has 

every respect. Yours truly, 
A tho 

costing from $10 to $40 eacl 








Companion Waterbury. 


The cuts show the watch two-thirds size. 

We call again attention to our new Companion Water- 
bury Watch, It is not only 
Having used thousands of these watches, 
‘"y give better satisfaction than 


improvement over the old model, and is made erc/usively for 
the YOUTH’sS COMPANION, 
style watches have given great satis- 
faction, we are sure the new style will 
more than give satisfaction. Tlic 
works of this watch are 
nickel silver case, 
chased. tis stem-winding, and ha> 
knurled edge, 
one to be a perfect-running watch. 
SAN DIEGO, TEXAS, June 6th, 1885, 
Perry Mason & Co. 
I ‘ived my Waterbury Watch, 4 
T must say that Lam greatly and ag 


for one. Tam much more than pleased 
with it: in fact Leannot express myself 





Watch. 







a reliable and beautiful watch, 


The watch we here offer is un 


As the old- 


wlosed in a 
which is beautifully 





We warrant every 











I never expected to 
a wateh when IT set 


I have it on now, and 


it is running as only a first-class watch FRONT VIEW OF WATCH, 
} can. I prize it already as I would if I had one that would cost $50.00. HAyrs Dix. 


‘ADIZ, ONTO, June 19th, 1 








you 
tiisfaction in 
JOHN T. TIMMONS, 


nd Companion = aterbury Watches will average as good time-keepers as a thousand other Watches 


This Watch will cive a t satisfaction to all persons who wish a reliable wateh at a low price. We offer 50 
watch for sale, including the beautiful Chain with Charm Whistle attached and satin-lined case, for only #3.50, 


| and 25 cents for postage and registry fee. _ 


7ERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 























































For the Companion. 


A LITTLE CHILD, 


Unconscious childhood’s tiny grasp 
Draws us from business, books and art; 
Mightier than all the world, the clasp 
Of one small hand upon the heart. 


Of late, with lids that mimicked death, 
In fever flames our darling lay: 

While we who watched her fluttering breath 
Could only wait, and hope, and pray. 


Pale gliding shapes and whispered words 
Haunted the hushed and shadowy room, 
Till the first twitter of the birds 
Awoke, and daybreak edged the gloom, 


On vacant chairs and silent walls, 
fhere lonely watches of the night 
Grow old, how strange, how spectral, falls 
The mockery of the morning light! 


As ina trance of fear we moved: 
Peril to one we cannot save, 
Peril and pain to one beloved, 
Make trembling cowards of the brave. 


The dawn rose, pitilessly bright; 
The sunshine wore an alien hue; 
There was not any more delight 
In song of bird or spark of dew, 
How idle seemed the task that claimed 
A cold, accustomed service still! 
Each worldly wish was quelled and shamed; 
Alike were tidings good and ill. 


Friendship itself small solace brought; 

fe came and went like dull machine: 
How foreign to the harassed thought 

The most familiar household scenes! 





The golden fields and azure skies 
Were veiled in sorrowful eclipse, 

Till beamed again those darkened eyes, 
Till smiled once more those childish lips. 





Another night: all night she slept. 
She woke: O jov! was ever dawn 
So heavenly sweet as that which swept 
With drizzling showers the trees and lawn! 
The hillside frowned, by lowering brows 
Of gloomy thickets overhung; 
But in the Grippinn chestnut boughs 
A cheerful robin perched and sung. 
Dear omen of her blest release 
From pain and the Great Dread past by! 
Peace filled our souls, the light of peace 
Was over all the earth and sky. 
O happiest day of all the year! 
Each moment had its joyous thrill: 
Whatever came brought hope and cheer; 
Alike were tidings good an 
Now never more, O heart, be sad, 
When cloud and tempest drench the pane, 
But keep the day with thoughts as glad 
As robins singing in the rain, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


+> 


For the Companion. 


STUDIED ITS RHETORIC. 

Daniel Webster did his best work in interpret- | 
ing the Constitution. So luminous were his expo- | 
sitions of that instrument before the Supreme 
Court and the Senate, that his countrymen named 
him ‘The Great Expounder.” 

But he had another title quite as honorable, 
though it was known to few outside of the Sena- | 
torial circle. His colleagues called him “the bib- | 
lical concordance of the United States Senate.” 

He earned this title by his extensive and minute | 
knowledge of the Bible, which he freely placed at | 
the disposal of even his political opponents, when | 
they chose to avail themselves of it. 

In preparing their speeches, they would often 
ask him for appropriate Scriptural sentences and | 
metaphors, to give force and power to their utter- | 
ances. His own Scriptural resources were so vast 
that he could afford to be generous. 





| 
| 








These resources were due to his early training | 
and to his adult habits. He was so early taught | 
to read by his mother that he could not remember 
when he did not read. Her text-books were the 
New England Primer and the Bible. 

While a mere lad he read with such power and | 
expression that the passing teamsters, who stopped | 
to water their horses, used to get “*Webster’s boy” 
to come out beneath the shade of the trees and 
read the Bible to them. 

Those who heard Mr. Webster, in later life, re- 
cite passages from the Hebrew prophets and 
psalms, say that he held them spellbound, while | 
each passage, even the most familiar, came home 
to them with a new meaning, because of the son- 
orous emphasis of the sympathetic declaimer. 

One gentleman says that he never received such 
ideas ot the majesty of God, and the dignity of 
man, as he did one clear night, when Mr. Webster, | 
standing in the open air, recited the eighth Psalm. 

Webster’s mother observed another old fashion 
of New England, in training her son. She encour- 
aged him to memorize such Scriptural passages 
as impressed him. The boy’s retentive memory 
and his sensitiveness to Bible metaphors and to | 
the rhythm of the English version stored his mind 
with Scripture. 

On one occasion the teacher of the district school 
offered a jackknife to the boy who should recite the 
greatest number of verses from the Bible. When 
Webster’s turn came, he arose and reeled off 80 | 
many verses that the master was forced to cry 
“enough.” 

It was the mother’s training and the boy’s de- | 
light in the idioms and music of King James’ ver- 
sion that made him ‘the biblical concordance of 
his Senate.” 

But these two factors made him more than a} 
“concordance.” The Bible formed his style as an | 
orator. The Hebrew prophets inspired him to elo- | 
quent utterance. He gazed on and listened to 
them, until their vocabulary and idioms, as ex- | 
pressed in King James's translation, became his 











| 
| 
| 
| 


add reverence and virtue to his own life. 


mother-tongue. Of his loftiest utterances, it may | 
be said, what Wordsworth said of Milton’s poetry, 
they are ‘“‘Hebrew in soul.” Therefore they pro- 
jected themselves into the future. 

The young man who would be a writer that 
shall be read, or an orator whom people wi// hear, 
should study the established version, as Webster 
studied it. Its singular beauty and great power 
as literature, the thousand sentiments and associa- 
tions which use has attached to it, have made it a 
mightier force than any other book. 

Millions enjoy the movements of this force upon | 
their souls and brains. He who is so ambitious | 
as to wish to influence his fellows, should be wise | 
enough to give days and nights to intercourse with 
a force of such magnitude, and its truths should 








+r 
DEATH OF A SPY. | 
War glares with moral inconsistencies. A General 
must know the enemy’s plans in order to thwart them. | 
He sends an intelligent man as a spy to discover them. | 
‘The man goes on his mission, knowing that, necessary 
as it is, he will be hanged if discovered. The enemy 
catches him, and in a few hours his dead body dangles 
from a tree. Across his breast is pinned a label: “A 
warning to spies!” | 
Yet that same enemy, perhaps, will, twenty-four 
hours later, send a man to spy out the opposing Gener- 
al’s position and plans, and the man will be hung if he 
is caught. Both Generals need information, and both 
unite in making death its price. | 
These thoughts suggested themselves as we read, in | 
‘Bullet and Shell,’”’ the following description of the 
death 0” aspy, who had been caught by one of Cus- 
ter’s officers in a village near Cedar Creek, Virginia: 


“What's the matter?” said I to Gen. Custer, who 
was sitting with his staff round the camp-fire. ‘You 
seem sad.”” 

“[ have reason to be. I fear we have a disagreeable 
duty to perform. You know we captured a man in the 
village.” 

“Yes. What of him?” 

“Only that my adjutant-general has just recognized 
him as one of the Confederate guards who escorted 
him and other Federals when they were taken prison- 
ers. He has gone with two other officers, who were 
captured at the same time, to see the prisoner.”’ 

“You think, then, the fellow is a spy?” 

“That’s just it; and a dangerous one, too, judging 
from his looks.” 

At that moment the three officers came up to make 
their report. 

“Well, gentlemen, 
of the prisoner?” 

“We all recognized him as one of our old guards,” 
said the adjutant. : 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Custer, slowly. ‘The 
evidence seems to be clear. Adjutant, order the pris- 
oner to be brought before me.” 

The prisoner was brought up between two sentries. 
“My man, we think you are a spy,” said Gen. Custer, 
in a quiet voice. ‘*What have you to say to the charge?” 

“'There’s a woman here from the village,” replied 
the man, “and she'll tell you Lam her son. I live in 
the village. Does that make me a spy?” 

An elderly wom:..., evidently in some terror, came 
forward. 

“Is this man your son?” 

“Yes, he is.” - 

“How long has he been in the village?”’ 

“Ever since last spring.” 

‘Does he belong to the Southern army?” 

“I dunno.” 

At this moment an orderly handed the adjutant-gen- 
eral a bundle and whispered a word in his ear. Quiet- 
ly unrolling it, the adjutant brought out a Confederate 
uniform, 

“General,” said he, “this uniform was found in the 
woman’s house where we captured the prisoner.” 

A sudden flash in the man’s face, a swift look of an- 
ger, and a glance between him and the woman was the 
only answer either made to the announcement. 

“That will do; remove the woman,” said Custer, 
gravely. : 

‘The woman gazed for a moment into the face of the 
prisoner, but it was evident that she was not bis moth- 
er. She made no effort to bid him farewell. 

“My man, it’s a clear case. You are a soldier of the 
Confederate army, and inside our lines in disguise. 
You are therefore a spy. It is my duty to inform you 
that you must die.” 

“Die? What! without a trial?” exclaimed the start- 
led prisoner. 

“fou have just been tried. I, as a United States 
General, have condemned you as a spy. You die at 
eight to-morrow morning. I will send the chaplain to 
you, and I hope you will prepare to meet your fate.” 

Atthe appointed hour the next morning the poor 
fellow was brought out and hanged, in the presence of 
the entire brigade. 


” 


said Custer, “what doyou think 


— 
HINTS TO BATHERS, 

The accidents and ill-effects which occasionally hap- 
pen to bathers in the ocean would be effectually guarded 
against should the bather heed the following hints: 
‘Enter the water when the body is comfortably warm; 
exercise actively during your stay in the water. If air 
and water are both cold, shorten the time of the bath. 
If lips or finger-nails become blue, leave the water at 





| once. 


“Children should bathe from two to fifteen minutes, 
according to their condition of health. Never force a 
child into the water; the fright costs more than the 
bath effects. 

‘A short, sharp run on leaving the water will aid 
the good effect of the bath. Always wash the salt 
from the hair. 

““Mid-day is the best time to bathe for health; but 
any time will do except just after a meal. Flanne 
makes the best bathing-suit. 

“Move into the water quickly, and far enough to dip 
the person, head and all. Once in and honestly wet, | 
keep moving. | 

“Before dressing rub the skin thoroughly with rough | 
towels. If convenient, eat a slight lunch after the | 
bath. 

“Children may generally bathe every day without 
harm. If suffering from illness or disease, do not 
bathe without the advice of a physician. 

“It is not safe to swim in a heavy surf when the tide | 
is running out, or when there are strong currents run- | 
ning in the general line of the shore. | 

“When holes are known to exist, always bathe in 
company. For most people once a day is quite often 
enough to be in the water, Avoid bathing by moon- 
light, except in company.”’—Summer Note-Book. 


= +r 
SAVED THE BABY. 

Little degs often command high prices for fancy’s 
sake, but it is the big dogs that are sought for and val- | 
ued when protection and muscular usefulness are 
wanted. An interesting exception is related in the in- 
cident below. Even a little dog found his strength for 
once equal to his good-will, and was able to save a | 
baby’s life 


A woman left her baby, eighteen months old, on the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| and time to correct their mistakes. 
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floor of the front room playing with its toys and a lit 
tle terrier dog that is its constant companion. The 
mother was away only a minute or two, but when she 
came back and opened the door her infant’s head, arms 
and shoulders were banging beyond the stone sill of an 
open window, and near it, with its feet on a chain, 
stood the little dog, holding on to the child’s dress for 
dear life. 

Her child, unconscious of any danger, was crowing 
at some object in the yard, while the dog, holding on 
the dress, looked a mute appeal for baste and help. In 
an instant the baby was snatched from its dangerous 
position. 

When the dog had been relieved of his burden he 
pranced around the mother and child witha delight 
that was almost frantic. 


| 


~~ 
or 





For the Cumpaniva, 


THE FLAG, 


I saw it—the flag—where the musketry’s rattle 
Uplifted the cloud of the tempest of war, 
And proudly preserved, grand r ito of battle, 
I saw it again on the dead hero ° 
I saw the scout raise it as token of warning, 
The dear little children march ‘neath it in play; 
I saw it half raised on Memorial Morning, 
And borne over all on our glad natal day. 
O flag of our country! sublime is the duty, 
Preserving thy stars in their number and beauty! 
I’ve seen it on mountain peaks lonely and hoary, 
And on the tall mast at the blue harbor bar; 
The stars and the stripes all unrolled in their glory, 
When naught the bright scene for a moment could 







mar, 
I thought as I gazed from each beautiful station, 
n each seam of that flag is fast woven our love,— 
The blood of our heroes gave life to the nation, 
And true to that life shall humanity prove. 
O flag of our country! sublime is the duty, 
Preserving thy stars in their number and beauty! 
GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. | 
MISTAKES IN ADDRESSING LETTERS, 
Careless people are expensive. It costs much money 
At the New York 
Post-Oflice three men are employed whose business it 
is to decipher obscure addresses written on envelopes. 
They are busy from morning fill night. The chief is 
Mr. Stone, who is known as the “blind reader,” though, 
as a Western lady once said, ‘He don’t act as if he 
were blind.”” The New York Tribune thus describes 
the work done by him and his aids: 


Many letters are found every day intended for de- 
livery in streets known to be in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Newark, or other cities, but all ad- 
dressed to New York. Directories of all the principal 
cities are kept on hand, and are consulted to obtain 
the names of streets and business firms. 

Hundreds of firm names become so familiar to the 
clerks that the errors can be corrected without the de- 
lay necessary to consult the directories. 

Frequently the name of the city is omitted; but it 
can often be supplied. ‘The cause of some of the mis- 
takes made is obvious. For instance, the business man 
who addressed an envelope to “Messrs Lord & Flannel, 
Broadway,” was evidently thinking of the goods he 
was ordering of Lord & Taylor. 

When the same firm was addressed as “Bayard & 
Taylor,” the literary turn of the writer was evident. 

Messrs. “Howard & Crosby,” to whom several letters 
were directed, were found to exist only in the person 
of an agent doing business at the junction of Howard 
& Crosby Streets. 

The many mistakes of ignorant foreigners are rather 
more difficult to correct than the careless errors of 
business men. When, for instance, a letter is directed 
to ‘“‘My Husband, North America,” no amount of in- 
genuity can find the person for whom it was intended. 

What the practised eye and skilful guess can accom- 
plish is done. Mr. Stone, the head of the department, 
will read without difficulty ‘Old Berme” as Albany; 
“Cykaga” or ‘“Zeguga” Chicago; “Tetruitt’” as De- 
troit; ‘‘Sonnkikut” as Connecticut, and the like. 

A letter addressed to “Signignical’s Hotel, New 
York,” finds its proper destination at the St. Nicholas. 

But when only loving messages and farewells are 
found on the envelopes, the task becomes more difficult. 

**We meet again,” ‘“‘Good-by for the time,” “Respect- 
fully, your devoted friend,” and ‘“Good-by, dear 
brothers and sisters,” all addressed carefully to North 
America, hardly affords sufficient basis for identifica- 
tion. 


_ +r — 
APPROPRIATED. 

Travellers often suffer from too tardy service in 
public places, but sometimes they suffer quite as bad- 
ly from too much attention. Only experience teaches 
exactly how to manage drivers, porters and other ser- 
vants that one is obliged to depend upon when abroad, 
but a stranger can learn a good deal to his advantage 
by studying the experience of those who have “been 
there” before him. One who had just landed in Paris 
says: 


I stood by the cars debating what course to pursue, 
when I found my valise whisked from under my eyes 
in the most urbane but rapid style of Parisian polite- 
ness and American fleetness. I rallied and secured it. 

Again they pressed their flattering attentions. I 
dropped the word “hotel,” forgetting that it is a French 
word. Instantly the valise was snatched, tossed upon 
a cab, and I was — politely requested to enter. Believ- 
ing in free agency, I resented this interference, and or- 
dered it back again, suggesting that I would go toa 
hotel near at hand. 

As instantly the valise was caught up again and car- 
ried, I helplessly following after, across the open 
square, through several by-streets and into a far from 
attractive court. The landlady jabbers smilingly; a 
porter flies down the stairs, seizes the poor portman- 


| teau and begins to reclimb them, beckoning me to fol- 


low. 

Had not my resolution revived at this moment, I 
should probably have been comfortably tucked into 
bed within fifteen minutes. 1 found I must assert my 
sovereign rites. I ordered the porter to halt and sur- 
render his prey. 

On my tiight hither I had seen ‘“Thompson’s Prince 
of Wales Hotel” on the block facing the depot. It 
sounded homelike, especially the “Thompson.” I be- 
thought me of this way of escape, gave my energetic 
guide his fee, resumed my valise and left—regardless 
of the grim looks of the hostess and servants at being 
thus compelled to welcome the coming and speed the 
parting guest at the same moment. 

I returned to the “Prince of Wales” house, prefer- 
ring, if fleeced, to be fleeced in my mother-tongue. I 
could then understand, if not enjoy, the operation. I 
found pleasant quarters till the next day, when, guided 
by a friend, I was transferred to private lodgings. 

This first experience of roughing it in Paris taught 
me two lessons: first, be not carried away by the con- 
fusion of tongues or the determination of porters; 
second, have a place selected beforehand where to go, 


| and go there.— Bishop Haven. 





A “STAMPEDE.” 

The word stampede (Anglicised from the Spanish- 
Mexican estampida) denotes not only an incident in 
ranch and caravan experience, but a phenomenon in 
cattle-nature, which the Indians know too well how to 
take advantage of, to the sad cost of herders and emi- 


| out water, of which, however, we had 
| at noon. 


Our encampment was in a beautiful plain, but with- 

a good supply 
Our cattle, as was the usual Goamien sae 
having grazed without for a few hours, were now shut 
up in the pen of the wagons. 

Our men were all wrapped in peaceful slumber, ex- 
cept the guard, who kept their silent watch around the 
encampment; when suddenly, at midnight, a tremen- 
dous uproar was heard, which caused every man to 
start in terror from his blanket, with arms in hand. 

Some animal, it appeared, had taken fright at a dog, 
and by a sudden start set all around him in violent 
motion; the panic spread simultaneously throughout 
the pen; and a scene of rattie, clash, and “lumbering” 
ensued, which far surpassed everything we had yet 
witnessed. 

A general stampede was the result. Notwithstand- 
ing the wagons were tightly bound together, wheel to 
wheel, with ropes or chains, and several stretched 


| across the gaps at the corners of the corral, the oxen 


soon burst their way out; and though mostly yoked in 
pairs, they went scampering over the plain, as though 
Tam O° Shanter’s “cutty sark” Nannie had been at 
their tails. 

All attempts to stop them were vain; for it would 
require “Auld Clootie” bimself to check the headway 
of a drove of oxen, when once thoroughly frightened. 

Early the following morning we made active exer- 
tions to get up a sufficient number of teams to start the 
caravan. At Rock Creek, a distance of six or seven 
miles, we were joined by those who had gone in pur- 
suit of the stock. Ail the oxen were found, except 
some half-dozen, which were never recovered. No 
mules were lost; a few that had broken loose were 
speedily retaken. 

The fact is that though mules are generally easiest 


| scared, oxen are decidedly the worst when once started. 


The principal advantage in this respect is, that Indians 
have but little inducement to steal them, and therefore 
few attempts would be made upon a caravan of oxen. 
, +o, 
HER FIRST CRIME, 

A gentleman stood gazing at the portrait of a man 
grown prematurely old. The face was furrowed by 
crime, vice and remorse. It was repulsive to the look- 
er-on, yet there was something in that face which re- 
tained his gaze. A friend asked him to look at anoth- 
er portrait. It was a boy’s face. The beauty, inno- 
cence and intellectuality of the expression suggested 
infinite possibilities of growth and usefulness. 

“They are portraits of the same person,” said the 
friend; ‘‘one represents him as he appeared when six- 
teen, the other was taken when he was forty.” 

The anecdote—a familiar one—was recalled by read- 
ing in the American, of Media, Pa., this touching 
sketch of a girl’s first appearance at a police court: 


A well-dressed, good-looking girl of twenty was re. 
cently arraigned before a Brooklyn police court on the 
charge of drunkenness. 

She pleaded guilty with sobs, and begged not to be 
sent to jail, saying it would break her mother’s beurt 
to know of her having been in such a condition. 

The girl said she bad crossed the ferry the night be- 
fore from New York, where she lives in comfortable 
circumstances with her parents, to visit a dressmaker. 

At the dressmaker’s house she was asked to drink a 
glass of beer. She drauk several glasses in the course 
of an hour; being unused to the beverage, her braim 
became fuddled, and she found herself on the streets 
grossly intoxicated. 

“Do you see that woman?” said the jusiice, direct- 
ing the sobbing girl’s attention to a bideo.1s-looking 
female vagrant, who sat on thé prisoner’s berch. 

“Well, thirteen years ago, that woman was arraigned 
for the first time on a charge of intoxication. She was 
so young and so well-dressed that she awakcued the 
sympathies of all who saw her. 

“She might easily have reformed then, but she had 
taken her first step in a downward course, and it was 
not long before she took another. You see her now. 
Let it be a warning to you. You are fined three dol- 
ars.” . 

The girl paid the fine and left the court-room, shud- 
dering. 


ee 
IN A HURRY. 

“Children and fools shouldn’t meddle with edged 
tools,” it is said. The same rule applies to the miscel- 
laneous pickings of such “innocents” among unknown 
specimens of the animal and vegetable kingdom. Often 
we are obliged to think a special providence guards 
them from death, when they ignorantly take danger- 
ous things into their hands, so many cases occur of 
their doing so without mischief. The following droll 
example could go on record as among the very “nar- 
row escapes :”’ 


A story comes from Gainesville, Fla., of the expert- 
ence of Judge James Bell, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s agent, in his mission of gathering snakes, says 
the Atlanta Post-Exrpress. He is engaged at present 
in buying poisonous snakes for medical experiments, 
but an amateur snake-catcher of the neighborhood did 
not know this. 

He was an Alachua County granger, and met Judge 
Bell upon the street with a smile, indicating inward 
pleasure and calm peace of mind. He said,— 

“Hello, jedge! I’ve got a snake for you; a very on- 
common snake, that I ketghed yesterday. I don’t do 
mucp snake-ketchin’, but I come acrost this here fel- 
ler and I captured him jest for you.” 

“What kind of snake is he?” the judge inquired. 

“It’s one of these yer thunder snakes, or coral 
snakes, some folks cal] them.” 

“And where have you got him?” 

“In my breeches-pocket here.” 

‘““Why, my dear sir,”’ said the judge, ‘‘it is one of the 
most poisonous snakes that crawls; it’s’’-—— 

But he stopped short, surprised at the effect his 
words were having upon the stranger. 

**Poison!” exclaimed that person, in a hushed sort 
of a way, and his eyes grew white and his face pale as 
death. ‘Poison! well, by—jingo! I1’°—— He began let- 
ing go his suspenders in a stealthy sort of way, but 
with a rapidity that was startling. ‘Poison!’ 

And he shook his nether garments upon the sidewalk 
and fled into a store. Standing behind the door, with 
his neck craned around the edge of it, he remarked,— 

“Jedge, I wish you would poke them breeches into 
the gutter for me and step into a clothing store, if you 
will, and tell one of the clerks to come yere.” 

SOUNDS WELL. 

Once upon a time a belated traveller applied for shel- 
ter at a farm-house in rather a wild part of New 
England, and after being taken care of for the night,, 
was invited to join the family at morning-prayers. 

The host prayed with due fervor for the stranger 
within his gates, and also that his own sons might be 
like two hemispheres. 

The guest, failing to comprehend his exact meaning, 
ventured to ask it later on. The good farmer looked 
a bit puzzled, said he didn’t exactly know, and after a 
momer..'s hesitation said, ‘But I guess it’s a pretty 
good word, aint it?” —Harper’s Bazar. 


SHAVING, 
A child’s observation is confined to the appearance 


of things; it does not reflect. The following illustrates 
its way of looking on: 








grants. The scaring of a single ox, or horse, or mule, 
will set a whole corral of animals in a frenzy. 
Santa Fé trader, who used often to cross the prairies in 
the days of slow wagon-trains, gives this illustration 
from his own recollection : 


An old | 





A little three-year-old, whose father did not use a 
razor, was recently, while on a visit to an aunt, greatly 
interested in seeing her »ucle shave. After watching 
him intently for a few minutes, she said, ‘Uncle, what 
do you do that for? . Papa don’t wash his face with a 


| little broom, and wipe it with a knife.” 
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For the Companion. i.” 


IF! 


If all the flowers in all the world 


>” 
Were changed to shining gold, It! 


And every bush in the garden hung 
As full as its boughs would hold; 


Was glistening silvery white 
With dollars and halves and quarters, too, 
Solid and round and bright,— 
Would all the silver and all the gold 
Make earth a lovelier place? 





owner afterw ae gave the book to caade, but it 
was not then his to give. He had parted with his | came flying in at the door. 
title, and the book was Johnny’s.” 


your little sister have it?” 
‘‘No,” said Johnny, ‘I want to copy things in | ber face, and Nannie, with five cents in her hand, 
sped away to the nearest candy-shop. 


give you five cents for the book. Will you take 


trade, but in his inexperience he made a mis- 
If every tree in the groves and woods take. 





“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, “I said it was mine.” 


The sobs broke out louder from under the} ‘and Johnny may have the book. J don't 
syringa-bush. Grandpa heard them and wa-| care!” 
vered. 


“Don't you think, Johnny, you had better let 


“Well, I'll tell you what,” said grandpa, “T’ll 


Johnny’s eyes glistened. 


“You may have it for ten,” he said. 





Grandpa laughed, but before there was time to! ion. 


mani the sobs ceased outside, and a little figure | 


this way of settling the tangled law-case. 


ing conveniently near the garden-gate, so she 
shared her good things with him, whereupon he 
He saw a chance for | told her he had another book up stairs, a smaller 
one, that would do just as well for her to mark in, 
and he would give her that. 


COMPANION. _ 





It was Nannie, whose | 


ears had been quick to hear. 


“T’ll take the five cents, grandpa,” she said, 


“That’s right!" said grandpa, well-pleased at 


So Johnny took his copy-book with rather a so- 


When she came back, she found Johnny wait- 


So the case was settled in a most friendly fash- 
Mary L. BoLites BRANCH. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CHARADE. 

Always fresh, and never old, 

So my first may be defined ; 
And my second is discovered, 

Be it by a sense or mind; 
Never water, and not air, 
Is my third, though both are there. 





We'd sigh for sight of an opening rose, 
Or a pansy’s dewy face. 
We'd give the glaring blossoms away, 
And all the silver sheen, 
For dear Dame Nature’s tender flowers 
And leaves of beautiful green. 
SypNEY DaYRE. 





For the Companion. 
A LITTLE LAW-CASE. 


One summer day, as Nannie was stroll- 
ing bareheaded under the trees in Aunt 
Ann's yard, she saw lying on the grass a 
copy-book, with a battered and rather 
old-looking cover, but the pages inside 
were clean and unused. 

Nannie took it up, turned the leaves, 
and thought what pretty things she could 
mark with her colored pencils between 
the lines, if it were only hers. 

“Oh, I do wish this was mine!” she 
said to herself, and then looking up she 
saw Cousin Ted sitting at the chamber 
window. 

“Is this your book, Ted? Will you 
give it to me?” she asked, eagerly. 

He glanced down, recognized the book 
as a cast-off property of his, and an- 
swered, carclessly,— 

“Yes, you may have it.” 

Nannie was delighted. She showed it 
to grandpa, to Aunt Ann and tomamma, 
and told what beautiful things she meant 
to mark in it. Then she ran off to show 
it to Johnny. 

But now in about a moment there was 
a great commotion, loud cries and pro- 
tests, and in rushed the two children 
flushed and clamoring for their rights. 

“Johnny snatched my copy-book 
away !”” sobbed Nannie. 

“‘Nannie’s been getting my copy-book, 
and she’s bent the cover!” exclaimed 
Johnny. 

“It’s mine!” cried one. 

“It's mine!” cried the other. 

“Stop!” said grandpa. ‘Come here; 
let me take the book and find out what 
this means! Johnny, Nannie has been 
showing me this book, and said Ted gave 
it to her, and she was going to mark in 
it.” 

“He did give it to me!” repeated Nan- 
nie, firmly. 

“Well, it’s my book,” said Johnny, 
just as firmly. “I found it out in the shed 
in the barrel of kindling, when I was go- 
ing to light my bonfire, and I saved it to 
use. I am going to copy pieces in it, and 
it’s mine!” 

“No, it’s mine! 
gave it to me!” 

“T laid it on the grass a minute, while 


” 


said Nannie. ‘Ted 
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On my whole, by sea surrounded, 
First a colony was founded; 
August was the month, you see, 
Fifteen hundred eighty-three. 








2. 

ZIGZAGS. 
Pe ee Certain. 
793° An exhibition. 
oe 3 5 Merriment. 
eee @ Festivity. 
* * §& * To satisfy. 
* 6 * * A violent striking. 
7° 24 A minute particle. 
3 * © A knot. 
* 29 * Recent. 
* © #310 A masculine name. 
* *it * A breed. 
°m * 9 A pain. 
3 * * & Capable. 
*i¢ * © A masculine name. 
* + * A slight elevation. 
* * #16 To engage. 
* ey * Hearty. 
*1§ * © Part of the head. 
19 * * * Want. 
*20 * # A notion. 
e 5 Zi @ To boil. 
**¢ 223 To split. 


Zigzag—1 to 22 will give the name of an 
important event that occurred on Aug. 5, 
1856. DYKE CLEMENTS. 

3. 
CENTRAL INSERTIONS. 

1, Into the centre of a coiner insert a letter 
and make a cathedral church. 

2, Into as much as a car will hold insert a 
letter and make taking good heed. 

3, Into a Roman priest devoted to a partic- 
ular god (changing the second syllable from 
plural to singular number), and make the 
name of an artist. 

4, Into behavior, as regards good and evil, 
and make human beings. 

5, Into to consult together, and make a 
plant producing cones 

6, Into a fence made of pales, and make 
the state of being cloyed. 

7, Into having a very flat or snub nose, with 
the end turned up, and make like a monkey. 

8, Into a conference with an enemy in war, 
and make a plant used in cookery. 

Place the inserted letters together, and 
make the name by which August was called 
before the days of Augustus Cesar. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Works by a Popular Writer for Young 
eople. 
Author—Mrs. Le Grand; nom-de-plume— 
“Spayn.” 
Works. 
Durmot; an Arab Boy. 
The Great Finfay Watermelon. 
Scorrun’s Three Kisses. 
Heath Feuton’s Home. 
Trim Miss Carlyng and Ursula the Daupin- 
ess. 
Atheda’s Wish. 
Mother Clautheita’s Quahaug. Dalsy. 


5. 
QUOTATIONS FROM ARTEMUS WARD. 


Read the definitions correctly, and make a 
short sentence of good advice. 

A word for not, and for no time. 

An association of huntsmen; or the name 
of an English man of letters and of an Am- 
erican literary woman, of an artist, and of a 
writer on art. 

Disturbance of mind, or a cause of afflic 
tion. WESTBROOK. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose 1 a dale, and make 2 a daughter 
of William the Conqueror. 








I went to climb the Baldwin apple-tree to 
look into a nest that is there; and while 
I was gone, Nannie came and took it. 
But it’s mine, and I don’t want her to 
have it.” 

‘No, it’s mine!” said Nannie, break- 
ing into sobs again. 

“It isn’t, either!” said Johnny, with a 
quaver in his own voice. 

“Why,” said grandpa, “‘here are all the 
elements of an important law-case, and 
we must see that strict justice is done.” 

“Ted was looking over his desk yester- 
day,” remarked Aunt Ann, “and brought down 
an armful of refuse paper to burn. I told him 
not to burn it then, but to put it in the kindling- 
barrel.” 

“Then he parted with all right and title to it,” 
said grandpa, ‘‘and it became the property of any 
one who appropriated it fron the barrel. I think 
Johnny has a right to it.” 

“It’s my book!” sobbed Nannie, in one final 
protest, and then she rushed out into the yard and 
seating herself under a syringa-bush near the 
open window, wept loudly. 

She felt that the case was going against her, and 
that she should never, never be able to mark in 
that book with her colored pencils. 

Cousin Ted passed through the room with an 


amused smile on his face, but did not interfere one 
way or the other. Johnny stood hopefully wait- 


ing. 
“It is true,’ 





For the Companion. 


ROVER 


Some folks think boys are lazy, 
And do nothing else but play; 

But mamma can tell them different, 
For I help her every day. 


I do the errands, get her wood; 
I’m nimble as a mouse. 

I was only seven years old last month, 
But I’m handy round the house. 


ANDI. 


And there’s my dear old Rover, 
They call him lazy, too; 

But I don't call the old chap so, 
I tell you, if they do. 


You needn’t think, from what I’ve said, 
That I don’t love to play; 

But Rover and I find lots of time 
For work and fun each day. 








For the Companion. 
NED’S KINGFISHER. 

I’ve bad all sorts of pets. 

Almost anything seems very knowing, it you 
are watching it all the time. 

A few weeks ago I got a young kingfisher, and 
now whenever I take my fishing-rod and start 
towards the lake, he knows what comes next, and 
is after me like a shot. 

Sometimes he catches the fish a/most as soon as 
I do, thumps its head first one side, then the oth- 
er, till the poor little thing is quite still, and then 
swallows it. 

At first I filled a tub with water and put the fish 
in there, just to see King dive for them. 

He liked it, too. 

How he did make the water fly! 

Seemed as if he was making himself believe 
that he was doing the fishing all on his own hook. 














said grandpa, “that the original | 


But one day—one unlucky day—I bad just put 


an extra nice fish into the tub, when, with a fierce 
swoop, down came King after it. Oh, such a 
dashing and splashing! Such a sputtering and 
fluttering and spluttering! 

I ran to the rescue, though for the life of me I 
couldn’t tell what the matter was, or what I was 
to rescue King from till I put my hands into the 
tub—then I knew. 

He had dived so eagerly that his bill struck the 
bottom of the tub and stuck fast. 

So King was a prisoner that time, while the fish 
swam free. 

He didn’t seem to like it very well. 

I pulled him out, but I have never been able to 
get him to dive in a tub again. 

- a. oe ———= 

NELLIE could print very aie, and one day, 

when her mamma was sick, she wrote a letter for 














am her little genesis.” She meant ‘‘amanuensis.’ 








4. 
her. Toward the ond she wrote, ‘‘Mamma says I | Garde *n Tool. 


Transpose 3 Ma get Tab, and make 4 a 
statesman. 

Transpose 5 great arm, and make 6 an Eng- 
lish queen. 

Transpose 7 E. 8. Tores, and make an 
ancient king who was killed by a serpent’s 
bite, and whose coftin was seven feet long. 

Transpose 9 R. A. Bowl, and make 10 the 
first American foreign minister who died 
abroad while in office. 

. Transpose 11 Os diet, and make 12 a river. 

Transpose 13 Bet Orr, and make 14 a king 
who led the music of his church choir. 

Place the words indicated by the even 
numbers in such order that the initials will 
show a prohibition of the sailing of a ship. 
Reverse that word, and read in the initials 
of the uneven numbers a brief sentence. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Stephenson; 2, Audubon; 3, Rubens; 4, Dar- 
win; 5, Owen; 6, Nillson; 7, Young; 8, Xerxes.— 


Sardonyx. 
2. STEAMERS 
AK EE 
11 b & 
L M L ~ 
SWIMMERS H 
K I A oO 
I N N R 
+d GLADSOME 
P U B A 
E L A R 
RL TT 
STRENGTH 
3. ABET ABBA 
ROSE ROUT 
ROPE ROLL 
ELSE ELLA 
EASE EARN 
BORE BOUT 
ANON ANNA 
Bull Run. Atlanta. 


Goat; Relic; Dish; Novel; 


5. Hollyhock. 


Teapot; Leaf.— 
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The Companion is sent to subseribers until an expii- 
cit order is received by the Publishers tor its discon- 
tinuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 








should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


letters when- 


It is 


Renewals.—Thiree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
a iad shows to what time your subserlption 

paic 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters te Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ST. VITUS DANCE, 


St. Vitus Dance (Chorea) is characterized by an ir 
regular contraction of the voluntary muscles. This 
contraction is at first confined to a few muscles on one 


side of the upper part of the 
those of the fingers. 


body, perhaps even to 


until 
upper extremities, 


of the 
and less often those 
affected. 

In rare cases, especially in adults, the movements are 


It gradually extends, most voluntary 
muscles of the 
of the lower extremities and the trunk, are 
exceedingly 


and dangerously violent. In the less vio 


lent, they may impair speech, render locomotion and 
life They may a 
produce the most ludicrous grimaces and the most gro 


the necessary acts of impossible. Iso 
tesque gesticulations. 

The appetite is apt to be poor, and the temper irrita- 
ble. the 


Though the disease may occur even in infaney 


Sometimes mind is temporarily impaired. 


and ex 


treme old age, yet it is mainly contined within the ages 


of ten and fifteen. [tis very much more frequent in 


girls than in boys. 

Its cause is not certain. In most cases there has 
been found to be 
Fright, 


have brought on an attack. 





a deficiency in the red globules of the 


blood, a fit of anger, and other excitements 


As to its duration, a medical writer says it “varies 


In the vast majority 


from afew weeks to several months. average dura 


tion is from two to three mouths. 


of cases the termination is in recovery. In a very 


small proportion of cases it becomes chronic and is in- 


curable. Relapses are apt to occur after 


varying from a few months to two or three As 


the than the 


years. 


a rule, relapses are shorter 


tacks.”’ 
all 


ample nutrition, daily exposure, and, if prac 


As to remedies, known causes must first be re- 
moved; 
ticable, exercise in the open air, should be secured, 
a physician should prescribe the medicine that should 
be used. 

> 


AUSTRALIAN TAVERNS. 


The fiend of Intemperance is the same in all lands. 


and | 





| 


intervals | 


| 


primary at- 


| told the following story to illustrate how 


| themselves. 


In any region there can be little prosperity or peace so | 


long as 

“Its deadly token, dragon-built, 

Hangs out a shadow black as guilt 

Atevery turnpike station.” 
Speaking of the great grazing country of New South 
Wales, an 
grog-shops are the curse of the neighborhood, 
particularly dre: 
tions are adjacent, 


Australian resident says that the roadside 
and are 


led by the sheep-owners whose sta- 





and who are obliged to be constant- 
ly on the alert to prevent the neglect and loss of their 
flocks from the effects of tippling among the shep- 
A specimen of the character of these “way- 
as the traveller finds them, is thus sketched : 


herds. 
side inns,” 

I was once riding alone through “the bush” on my 
way to Sidney, and as I approached one of these places 
I heard an indescribable sort of scuftling sound. This 
increased as | came to the door, where no one met me. 

As both Land my horse were hungry, I walked in, 
and soon penetrated the mystery. In an inner apart- 
ment some eight or ten men, the whole of the Mes 
inmates of the house, were engaged, in a fight, each 
man “pitching into” his nearest neighbor. 

The owner of the house, upon seeing me, extricated 
himself from the fray and tried to accomplish an apol- 
ogy; but I saw that there was no prospect of the res- 
toration of order for some time, so [ resumed my 
journey, wondering whether returning sobriety, or the 
total extinction of the men who were fighting, would 
first occur to bring matters to a conclusion, 


To illustrate of the drinking habit, and 
the tyranny of these dens of opportunity over human 
appetite, the same writer mentions the following: 


the slavery 


A man in our neighborhood had repeatedly started 
on a journey to visit his relatives who lived in the vi- 
cinity of Sidney. He failed every time, though he 
made the attempt as often as once a year for several 
years. 

He never could get by the first grog-shop on the way, 
but stopped there 
Then he would retrace his steps, to toil again, like a 
modern Sisyphus, for an end he was never to attain. 

More than once [ attempted to remonstrate with the 
topers, 
following example. 

“My man, you have worked hard during the last 
twelve months; now let me recommend you to give up 
your old practices and lay by your money.” 

“So I would, sir, if it was a good round sum; but 
where's the use of hoarding up a few pounds? It's 
better to be ‘happy’ while it lasts.’ 

“But what will you do when you grow old and can’t 
work, if you go on in this way? 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir; if it comes to the worst, 
must get some one to knock me on the head.”’ 


I 





| pitable that he gives a man a free ride ip his hearse: 


and drank till his money was gone, ! 


but the remonstrance usually resulted as in the 


| his head, charged the fence, making a breach and send- 
| ing the fragments high in the air. | 
The fence went down as if it had been paper, and 
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It was useless to talk to such a reckless reasoner. He 
would sooner die in poverty than deny himself the 
gratification of drinking bis wages. 


+o 


JEALOUS. 

On the Western plains, as well as in the South, it is 
customary when a cow is to be milked to call in the 
aid of ber calf. The little one is allowed to suck a few 
minutes, and is then pushed one side, while the milking 
The Carson City (Nev.) Appeal tells of a 
Chinamau’s strange death, which was caused by a jeal- 
ous bull: 


proceeds. 


A Chinaman named Wing Hee died at Ben Marker’s. 
‘There was a cow ou the ranch that no one but Marker 
could milk because of the interference of its bull-calf. 
‘The calf would fly into a rage whenever the cow was 
milked. 

The bull is now three years old, and for the past 
year has been kept in an adjoining lot, and when any | 
one approached the cow with a milk-pail the bull 
would fall into a terrible rage, and its bellowings could 
be heard all over the ranch. 

The Chinaman started to milk the cow. The buil 
seeing him, and becoming very much excited, rushed to 
the fence. The Chinaman paid no attention to him. 
Suddenly the bull retreated a few paces, and, lowering 








the bull went headlong at the Chinaman, striking him 
on the head and side with its horns. | 
The farm-hands rushed out, to find the bull tossing 
the Chinaman in the air and bellowing savagely 
The bull was driven off, and the unfortunate man 
taken to the house unconscious. 


> 
DEATH FROM CARELESSNESS. 

A lady had an inveterate habit of dropping needles 
on the floor while at work, and neglecting to pick them 
up, and became a victim of her own carelessness, One 
morning she stepped upon a rusty needle while she 





was dressing. It penetrated her foot, a large piece 
broke off in the flesh, and could not be drawn out. | 
She did not think of danger, but in a little time lock- 
jaw set in, and she died in great agony. 


A Catholic priest, not long ago, suffered from simi- 
lar carelessness. He was accustomed to put away his 
steel pens with the points upwards after using them in 
writing. Friends had often remonstrated against this 
want of neatness, and its possible danger, but he 
laughingly replied,— | 

“It is my way, and doesn’t trouble me. | 

But one evening in the dusk, he struck ; the palm of | 
his hand, inadvertently, against a pen, and it penetra- | 
ted deep into the flesh. The next day he felt unwell. 
The doctor was called, and said.it might be blood- 
poisoning from the pen. The day after hand ahd arm 
began to swell, and occasion intense pain, and in eight | 
days the man was dead. The careless habit had proved 
fatal. 


so 


IN A BARREL, 

The good people living on the banks of the Mohawk, 
near Schenectady, it is said, have been frequently an- 
noyed on Sundays by young men who insisted upon 
bathing in a conspicuous place in the river. Protests 
were ineffectual, and so one sharp man devised a meth- 
od of breaking up the practice: 


A tall young man went bathing last Sunday with 
several other Sabbath-breakers. While they were in 
the water a man appeared on the bank and carried off 
anarmful of their clothing. 

All of the bathers, however, bad enough of apparel 
left to get home without undue exposure except the 
tall young man, whose only remaining raiment was a 
collar and a pair of shoes. 

But as luck would have it he found near the river an 
empty barrel, out of which he knocked the heads ands 
into which he stepped, and thus apparelled he made his 
way home across the fields, painfully holding up the 
barrel as he walked, but dropping and sinking into it | 
whenever any ohe appeared in sight. 

Before he reached the paternal mansion half the dogs 
in town had detected his predicament and united to | 
form a howling escort. 


— 


WHY HE WANTED OFFICE, 

A gentleman, who had seen much of public life, once 
men are wil- 
ling to serve the State if they, thereby, may serve 
The reasons given were certainly as sen- 
sible as those under which many of our congressmen 
and legislators are chosen, and the man was very like- 
ly a more honest man than most politicians. 

In a certain town not far from Boston, there lived a 
large family, of several generations, by the name of 
At ‘one of the elections, wherein members of 
the Legislature were chosen, William C—— was a can- 
didate. ‘The whole family were present distributing 
votes for bim. 

“Won't you vote for William?” asked one of the 
family of a citizen. 
ow hy should I? I never heard that William had 
ification for a legislator.” 
’ replied the relative, 


Cc—. 








“Tl tell you how ’tis. 
William’s got a leetle behindhand, and wants to shin- 
gle his barn. This will cost about one hundred dollars. 
Now, if he can go to the General Court one session, | 
he'll save a hundred dollars, and so you see, he can 
shingle his barn.” 

+> 


DECLINED. 
The Zulus value cattle more highly than any other 
property. 
their cows. 


Even their wives are less precious than 

A German once made Panda, the father 
of Cetewayo, who so bravely fought the English, a 
present of a watch. 


“What is the use of it?” asked the Zulu king. 

To tell where the sun is,’ answered the German. 

“We can see it,” replied the king. ‘When cloudy 
we remain in our huts; at night we sleep. Does it 
give milk?” 

“No.’ 

*Doe 8 it give calves?’ 


“No.” 


, 


“Then take your watch away.” 
= wien 
HOAXED. 


Syracuse, N. Y., boasts an undertaker who is so hos- 





Returning from the cemetery the other day, he over- | 
took a decrepit German, who was toiling along in 
weariness, and offered him a ride in the hearse. ‘The 
tired pilgrim was assisted into the vehicle, stretched 
himself at length on the floor, the doors were shut and 
the undertaker drove on. 

Of course a live passenger in such a conveyance at- 
tracted a throng of people. “Stop! the man’s not 
dead !”’ 
moved on to the German’s destination, set him down 
in the middle of an excited crowd, and drove rapidly 
away. 


A QUAKER’s advice to his son on his wedding-day 
“When thee went a-courting I told thee to keep thy 
eyes wide open. 

| to keep them half shut.” 


cried a horror-stricken witness, but the hearse | 


. | 





Now that thee is married, I tell thee | liness, Durability and c heapness,Unequalled. 






Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, says: “I have used it with 
the most remarkable success in dyspepsia and derange- 
ment of the liver and kidneys.” [Adr. 

— -—- > - 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured an ulcer on the leg of 
the son of Mr. James Burns so large and raw he could 
not get his boot on. Now he goes to school. [Ade. 

- o> 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor imparts vitality, gloss, and fresh- 
ness to the hair, and restores its original beauty. [Adv. 
i 

Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” 
ted woman's best restorative tonic 

> 
that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 


is the debilita- 
[Ade. | 





Please remember 


best Kidney and Liver Medicine. [Ade. 
Halford Sauce is the relish of the world. [Adv. 





Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life and 
property by using inferior Oil when Pratt’s 
AStral can be obtained at its present low 
price, 

BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 

Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
= ing the Complexion, 
'  CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c., and mailed to any | 


address on receipt of price, and | 











SKIN DISEASES. 
5 cents extra per cake, by 








C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr, 115 5 Fulton 8t., N St., New York. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, | 


’ whieh traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40) MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle 
‘80 “Million acr railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
a re, on five ime if desired. 
> Mi a acres of Government lands open to set- 


| ter s FREE 


For maps 100 pamphlets address and mention the 
»MPANIO 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N, P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
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A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. | 
C7SUPERIOR TOPILLS | 
and all other system- | 
regulating medicines. | 

HE DOSE IS SMALL, 
THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THE TASTE DELICIOUS. 

Ladies and children 
like it. 
Price, 25 cents. Large boxes, 50 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

pa gratitude,” says Mr. 


Words Fail. BY CARTER, of Nash- 


ville, Tenn., “for the benefits oun ed from 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Having been afflicted all my life with Serofula, my sys- 
tem seemed saturated wiih it. It came out in Blotch- | 
es, Uleers, and Mattery Sores, all over my body.” 
Mr. Carter states that he was entirely cured by the use 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and since discontinuing its 
use, eight months ago, he has had no return of the | 
scrofulous. symptoms, 

















“Words fail to express 








All baneful infections of the blood are promptly re- 
moved by this unequalled alterative. | 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$1; six bottles for $5. 


Sold by all druggists. 





“*T owe my 
Restoration | 
to Health | 
and Beauty | 
to the | 
CUTICURA | 





‘Testimaniel of a Bos 
m lady. 





i ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humitiating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, pod thus removes the cause, | 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- | 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals | 
U s and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and | 
Toilet "Requisite, prepared trom CUTICURA, is indispen- | 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Ble smishes, — tony Greasy Skin. 
J RE are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood i *uritiers and Skin Beautifier 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, p25) 
cents; Resolvent, wy POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co. Boston, MASS 























For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





To preserve the 
richness of color or 
delicacy of tint of 
your summer dresses, 
make suds of hot wa- 
ter and Ivory Soap, 
allow to cool until 
lukewarm, then wash 
your dresses in the 
solution. | Ordinary 
soaps contain too 
much alkali, which in 
a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys 
its beauty. Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, 
says, ‘The Ivory Soap 
“can not injure the 
“most delicate fabric.” 





A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by, a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 


fo: foe eal 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
¢#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 












| roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t#” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 23 
It removes faintness, flatule ney, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, ae and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its u 
It will at all times and under all cire Zmetances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is 





pre pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 


in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pin ham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No fuoty should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and forpadity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t2” Sold by all Druggists. _2% 


